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A Scene from Act III of Noel Coward’s ‘Present Laughter” at the Haymarket 
Theatre, London. 


The picture shows the Author himself as Garry Essendine and Daphne Stillington 
as Avis Scott. 
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NEW SERIES AUTUMN 1947 NUMBER 6 





IR LEWIS CASSON, speaking at the Annual Conference of the Drama 
S League at Liverpool, referred to the problem of the new development 

in serious amateur acting as it affects the professional player; and in a 
recent communication to “Equity Letter,” the bi-monthly report to members 
of the British Actors’ Equity Association, he deals with the same question in 
fuller detail. “Should a member of Equity,” he asks, ‘“‘accept a job as producer 
in an amateur theatre? For him it is a good interesting job ; for the theatre 
it is surely good as it raises standards. But if we allow it, how can we forbid a 
local repertory or touring company to include amateurs? . . . In the pro- 
vincial radio stations there is the tendency to draw on a pool of amateurs or 
semi-amateurs rather than on the hard-working professionals in the local 
repertories. What is our attitude to this?” At a time when the normal attitude 
of professional actors to the amateur movement has never been so friendly, 
it is a pity that these economic difficulties are beginning to intrude on an 
otherwise so peaceful scene. But clearly there are difficulties that must be faced 
by both wings of the theatre, and we trust with no vestige of antagonism. It 
would seem that the time has come when discussions should take place between 
Equity and the Drama League, with representatives also of the B.B.C., to 
work out some common ground of understanding. In the meanwhile we 
recommend that the amateur status of the non-professional group should be 
carefully maintained by avoiding the employment of star professional actors 
in an amateur cast. This we do not think often occurs, but if and when it does 
a blow is struck, whatever the advantages, at the integrity of the amateur 
performance. In this connection we may cite Rule I in the Regulations for the 
conduct of the British Drama League Community Theatre Festival: “Each 
Company must consist wholly of members of a bona fide amateur society.” It would be 
well if this rule were adopted by every amateur society, whether entering the 
Festival or not. At least we feel that no professional actor should receive 
payment for any performance he gives with an otherwise amateur cast. But 
the employment of a paid professional producer is surely in a different category, 
and not comparable at all with the engagement of a professional player. 
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PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 
by Philip Hope-Wallace 





WO general observations seem worth making at this point. One is that 

the much advertised slump is—on the all important artistic plane—more 

apparent than real. Some large musical pieces have incurred, in my view, 
well merited and speedy failure ; but all things considered, good plays and fine 
performances continue to draw reasonably good houses. If the era of ‘“‘any- 
thing goes” and “the public can be fooled all the time” has come to an end, 
not all lovers of the theatre will weep. 

The other thing is that warm weather is worse for the theatre than cool 
notices. Nothing betrays the chaotic results of unplanned culture like our 
London Theatre in the Dog Days; can you imagine any other capital in 
Europe or any town in America staging a general post of plays and half a 
dozen first nights in the hottest week of the year? This comes, one knows, 
from regarding the theatre as the barrow spivs regard fruit—i.e., do the best 
business you can, damn the public and never mind if half the fruit goes bad. 

At the moment of writing, the scene is less catastrophic than kaleido- 
scopic. One simply does not know what will be on or off next week ; and by the 
time these lines are printed the picture may be unrecognisable. 

Some kind of pattern can be traced however. For instance, Mr. Noel 
Coward and Mr. Ivor Novello, who have so much in common and who 
have recently scored respectively a flop and a hit in the musical play line, 
ate now rivals again in the light comedy field. There is not the smallest doubt 
who is the champion here. Present Laughter is light comedy of the first order, 
the sort of thing Guitry would write if he were English, yet it is wholly and 
intensely English—indeed a not unworthy addition to the line which goes 
back to Congreve via Wilde. The central study of an exasperated matinee idol 
beset by wives, lovers and literary’ aspirants is a delightfully witty one yet 
curiously “‘true.” The smart, heartless wit covers much sense; and though 
as play making it is of the lightest, it is always true theatre. Many of the original 
cast reappear, includiag Joyce Carey and, for a while, the author himself ; 
the changes elsewhere are not all improvements but one would have to be 
very difficult not to take pleasure in this sort of professional speed and address. 

Very different is Mr. Novello’s piece We Proudly Present, which is also 
about what are so terribly called “‘stage-folk.” Here very light comedy seems 
often wretchedly thin and one shudders to think what amateurs (to whom 
Mr. Novello generously made a present of the rights) might make of it. It 
concerns some optimistic ex-officers who set up in theatrical management 
and how their efforts, aided by a stalwart “trouper” (nice picture by Phyllis 
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Monkman) and frustrated by a wicked star (crude picture, redeemed by 
Ena Burrill’s playing) finally achieve success. It is the sort of play in which the 
word “bitch,” used as a curtain, brings down the house ; and generally most 
of the fun is simply a green-room cat-fight. But whereas you can talk about 
Wilde in connection with Mr. Coward’s piece, this seems the merest ephemeral. 


While the American musicals boom in every sense, American comedies 
(at all events those with English casts, and one has not yet seen The Voice of 
the Turtle or Deep are the Roots) do not take kindly to the English climate. 
Life with Father, after eight years on Broadway can hardly be called anything 
but fool-proof as a family play ; yet it came near to failure here. The scenes of 
family life and the opulent Savoy production (in fashionable Eighties costume) 
are pleasing enough in a plodding kind of way, but the trouble is that we have 
seen on the screen far too much good domestic comedy acting with a genuine 
American stamp not to feel some dismay at hearing our own actors trying to 
imitate it. It was rather like seeing Shakespeare in French. Leslie Banks and 
Sophie Stewart are charming but the charm, the theatrical charm, which the 
thing should exercise, is not forthcoming. 


On the other hand Ian Hay and Stephen King Hall collaborating give us 
Off the Record, just one of those light-weight ‘“‘middy-ashore” pieces which 
people who never go to the theatre aver all modern English plays are like. 
This one indeed recalls some jolly breezy yarn in a holiday magazine. Jaunty 
young men, the one a sailor the other a civil servant change clothes and fool 
a testy old time-serving admiral (beautiful portrait by Hugh Wakefield, per- 
fection in its little way). For the rest it is just the fun that arises when a man 
blunders in the meshes of an etiquette he doesn’t understand. A play like 
this which does not aspire at all, at least does not disappoint. 


But can one say the same of Mr. Priestley’s new play, Ever Since Paradise ? 
Here is a dramatist who could be another Granville-Barker, another Maugham, 
another Galsworthy ; who chooses instead to write (very skilfully certain) 
in the post-pirandelian charade style. It is a little disappointing, though it 
should be made plain that there is so much good humour, horse sense and 
theatrical high spirits in this lecture on matrimony, that two thirds at least of 
the evening are highly enjoyable. Four married people fall to discussing 
marriage. While two of them try to illustrate the thing in terms of music 
played on two pianos, two others (Ursula Jeans and Roger Livesey) call into 
being a specimen couple whom they put through the hoops of courtship, 
marriage, boredom and impending divorce with much wisdom, wit and comic 
impersonation on the way. Finally, we are not enough interested in these 
guinea pig lovers to feel for their disaster the emotion one thinks Mr. Priestley 
meant us to feel in the last act, with a resulting sense of anti-climax. But the 
performance is enormously professional, which is just as well when such 
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liberties are being taken with the theatrical illusion. Mr. Priestley, himself 
producing, clearly does not believe in half shades. Points are slammed home. 
It is a good lark but 

In Robert Morley’s Edward My Son, there is also a tendency to play tricks 
with the theatrical illusion. This piece has something of the film or radio 
play about it—it begins with Mr. Morley introducing himself to the audience 
—you will see why I became the rogue I did—it was for love of my son 
Edward.” We never see Edward, who is killed in the war and who seemed 
in fair way to become a proper cad—as well he might be after such a spoil- 
ing upbringing. But we get plenty of oblique reference to him; it was to 
pay for his health bill that papa first took to arson (scene 1). Presently we 
see papa blackmailing a headmaster into retaining the little horror at the 
school he should have been sacked from. (No actor could improve on Mr. 
Clarke-Smith’s pedagogue reluctantly eating his words.) Papa’s mistress 
(Lueen MacGrath) and the wife (Peggy Ashcroft) who, with a divorce, might 
have got the boy away to a safer atmosphere, are equally sacrificed and as the 
milestones pass by we presently reach present day (out of whose discomforts 
the author makes some singularly maladroit political capital). The milestones 
are clearly marked. Not for nothing is Mr. Morley a popular actor. He writes 
actor’s scenes, to be played in a big bounderish way, and gets his points over 
excellently. It is a big jolly sprawling show, rather on the level of Cavalcade 
without the music ; and it is something of a shock to find in it an instance of 
incontestably noble acting—a pearl in a pinchbeck tiara. In two scenes Miss 
Ashcroft, first as a young mother keeping herself from crying when she dis- 
covers her boy is going to be a cripple, later as a wife who finds consolation in 
the bottle, gives a performance of the sort that lingers in the mind for weeks. 

Reginald Beckwith’s Borstal play Boys in Brown is technically a revival 
(from 1940) and a worth while one ; it puts the case for and against the system 
fairly; makes a “‘documentary” which holds attention and interest; and 
provides an illustrative “drama” which if not very distinguished is at least 
live theatre and not without some genuine humour and pathos. Norman 
Marshall’s production and the cockney accents of the cast seem wonderfully 
genuine. 

There have been many other revivals—-Pygmalion, for instance, with 
another clever cockney comedian, Brenda Bruce, and the invaluable Alec 
Clunes. Probably the most welcome revival has been Bridie’s A S/eeping 
Clerg yman; for all its diffuseness of narrative, this is a real play, full 
of strong, terse theatre and good acting parts. One remembers the original 
(with Dorice Fordred) as having far more passion and precision; but Mr. 
Donat is well cast again as the hero and Miss Margaret Leighton goes loyally 
with him, as the three heroines. Frar.ces Lister and Ruth Gurney are other 
stalwarts. Would a Bridie festival be unthinkable? 
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‘DOCUMENTARY ” 
by Andre van Gyseghem 





OR some considerable time now the film world has been enriched by a 

form called Documentary; briefly, this is a collection of facts concerning 

some specifically chosen subject and arranged in a pattern so designed to 
produce an emotional reaction. Dovjenko, Eisenstein, Pudovkin, Grierson 
and Rotha have so developed this form that it has become both an educational 
force and an art form of importance, and since cinema audiences constitute 
such a vast percentage of our population it is safe to say that “documentary’, 
has become a household word. 

The theatre is considerably slower to absorb new forms, and being less 
in touch with the public than the cinema is consequently less of a mirror 
of the times. Nevertheless, there have been some developments in this field of 
drama, and an examination of them will provide both interesting material for the 
student of the theatre and some light on the all-important question of the 
relation of the theatre to our society. 

Now, let us ask ourselves what are the components of documentary 
theatre. First is the subject matter, usually some social condition or achievement, 
either contemporary or historical. Here we see at once a divergence from the 
imaginative or fictional theatre, where characters and situations are created out 
of the dramatist’s imagination, and where the personal problem and conflicts 
of these characters make up the drama. In documentary theatre there are pet- 
sonal problems shown also, but they are there only in so far as they help to 
build up the picture of the social condition or achievement which is the real 
subject matter. 

Secondly, we have the collection of facts about this subject matter. And 
here we have an even greater divergence, for where the authors of documentaries 
insist that every fact they present be fully authenticated and unassailable— 
herein lies their whole substance and raison d’etre—your imaginative dramatist 
admits no allegiance to fact and his characters may or may not, according 
to the dictates of his plot, behave in a manner quite unrelated to existing 
conditions. In a documentary, fact is more important than behaviour. 

Third, and last comes the arrangements of these facts, or the form of the 
play—and here the divergence becomes complete. Rightly, in my estimation, 
the early documentarians decided that for the treatment of big social issues in 
this factual way a new form was not only necessary but inescapable. It was a 
question of old bottles being inadequate for new wine ; take subjects like hous- 
ing, slum clearance, venereal disease, the American Constitution or electricity 
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and base your material on figures and dates and percentages and certified 
results, and you simply cannot put this data into the mouth of naturalistically 
written characters in a naturalistically written play and make drama out of it. 

So, the documentarians had to find a way to make figures dramatic and 
entertaining, to span time and space in order to serve their ends, to make 
audible the voice and opinions of groups, nations and continents in any manner 
which had theatrical life. And in doing so they threw overboard the accepted 
canons of play construction and availed themselves of any and every form 
which illuminated their text. Thus you will find the documentary play composed 
of verse and prose, naturalistic scenes and symbolical figures, animated cartoon 
and choral speaking, film, radio and plain tub thumping. You will find the 
action changing rapidly from stage to audience if necessary, you will find 
the changing scene being indicated by lighting and the passing of years by 
means of a single line. In the selection of these forms, in the dramatic assembly 
and contrast of one form with another, in the heightening of the emotional 
content with music and sound effects —herein lies the theatrical form called 
documentary. 

The Americans developed this form to a fine art during the period of the 
Federal Theatre Project—a kind of state subsidised theatre initiated by Roose- 
velt to alleviate unemployment in the theatrical profession—and their pro- 
ductions of “Power” and “One third of a nation”—made theatrical history 
on Broadway, the first dealing with the electrification of the Tennessee valley 
and the latter with housing and slum clearance. So original was the treatment 
and so dramatic the conception that they were big box office successes, and the 
public awoke to the fact that a new theatrical form had evolved which was an 
accurate expression of the troubled times in which we live while also being 
first class entertainment. 

In this country the initial steps were taken by the amateur Unity Theatre, 
London. Ted Willis’s Busmen, an historically accurate piece of reportage on the 
London Bus strike, and the living newspaper on Czechoslovakia were some 
of the most popular productions of this progressive group, the latter being 
the work of a collective. 

This method of working was pursued with great advantage by the War 
Office in the writing of plays on current affairs. During the war a company 
known as the A.B.C.A. Play Unit, under the leadership of Major Michael 
MacOwen, played these plays as part of the Army Education scheme, the 
intention being to use the theatre as a medium for interesting the troops in 
problems facing them at home and abroad. What happened actually was that a 
number of documentary plays of an astonishingly high standard were turned 
out by a team of writers which included Jack Lindsay, Ted Willis, Bridget 
Boland and Stephen Murray ; they were played to troop audiences in every 
command in the British Isles, in Germany and the Middle East, and when the 
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A scene from Unity Theatre’s production of “Black Magic,” a documentary of the 


coal crisis which was toured under the auspices of the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 


A magician produces a variety of every-day articles which derive from coal. 





(Photo: Unity Theatre Studios) 


company of professional actors who comprised the unit gave a number of 
special performances to members of the Arts Theatre Club, London, the audi- 
ences were considerably jolted to find the plays packed full of drama and sheer 
entertainment value. Lease-Lend—the title explains the contents of the play— 
Where do we go from here ?, dealing with economic planning and the soldier’s 
re-adjustment to civilian life ; The Japanese Way, showing how the men of Nippon 
are trained to subservience to the state; The Bomb’s all Yours, querying the 
responsibility of atomic warfare—these are only some of a group of plays 
that have made theatrical history during the war. 

There is no question that it is a form that is still in it’s infancy, and that 
it is a fascinating one for any who are interested in widening the scope of our 
theatre. The subject matter is limitless, the field for invention endless, and as 
an occasional alternative to the more cloying type of naturalistic drama it is 
stimulating to actors and audience alike. 
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MARIONETTES 
AND DRAMATIC PARODY 


by Clifford Bax 





SCHOLARLY book from New York lies to my left. Its title is Dramatic 
A penis by Marionettes in Eighteenth Century Paris. \t is by Frank Whiteman 

Lindsay. The publisher, Geoffrey Cumberlege, “particularly requests 
that his name” shall be mentioned and also- “the English price.” The British 
price is twenty shillings, and the book, paper-bound, can be obtained from the 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, Warwick Square. 

In this country few persons under fifty years of age will have seen much, 
if any, “dramatic parody”—parodies of plays. Now and again in a revue we 
witness telling impersonations of famous actors and actresses, but there have 
been hardly any play-parodies since the “‘Potted Plays” which, round about 
1907—1910, contributed so delectable a part to the programmes presented by 
Pelissier and his “Follies.” Of course, when we try to look back over a fairly 
long stretch of years we tend to telescope events, and it may have been in the 
*twenties, for example, that either Cochrane or Charlot gave us a delightful 
sketch that showed how three celebrated dramatists might have treated the 
same theme ; and I believe that, even later, the Gate Theatre produced a skit 
on Young Woodley. 

Then there was A. P. Herbert’s Two Gentlemen of Soho, but that was not 
quite within our terms of reference. Enthusiasts here and there must have 
acted Max Beerbohm’s Savonarola Brown, a tolerably successful mockery of 
Shakespeare at his most mechanical. Quite recently, too, Mr. A. E. Wilson 
published a book of brilliant dramatic parodies, but his specimens are rather 
satires on the styles and mannerisms of various playwrights than burlesques 
of particular plays. These literary frolics go back at least to Aristophanes who, 
in The Frogs, so amusingly exaggerated the manner of Aeschylus and that of 
Euripides. I suppose that we ought also to regard as parody some of the 
speeches in Ben Jonson’s The Poetaster. 

Now there must be detectable reasons for the weakness of our stage- 
literature in this kind of entertainment. One reason may be that the public 
is more interested in actors than in plays, and probably always has been. 
Another is, perhaps, that in London we have many theatres and that in conse- 
quence quite half the audience at any revue would not have seen some particular 
play. This would mean that the parody might misfire and thus create a disastrous 
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hole in the high-speed programme of revue. On the other hand, the manage- 
ment of the Gate Theatre could reasonably assume that its specialised audience 
would have seen such a play as Young Woodley. 


II 


Sir John Squire, as adroit a parodist (of poets) as any in our time, prefaced 
one of his best examples by referring to “this not wholly admirable art,” and 
certainly it might be distressing to listen to a patody of O¢hello or Paolo and 
Francesca ot Journey's End, just as it seems a pity that clever versifiers could 
not keep their hands off Break, break, break. The best and the worst can be 
“ouyed” but not the enormous body of the mediocre. Sometimes parody 
can ridicule pretension into oblivion. Everyone will recall how the would-be 
tragic line 

“Oh Sophonisba, Sophonisba, oh !” 
was deflated by the rebuke to its author 

“Oh Jamie Thomson, Jamie Thomson, oh ! ” 
and it was a parodist (who wrote an entire book of mocking verse) who seems 
to have destroyed the brief and immense reputation of “the Spasmodic School” 
of poets in the ’sixties. 

It is all too easy to belittle or disfigure what is beautiful or noble, and we 
might say with justice that to deride any specific work is as ill-mannered as to 
laugh at Cyrano’s nose, but no harm is done (and some good, as well as much 
amusement, may be caused) by the satirisation of an author’s general style. This 
is what Squire and Wilson achieved. 

If play-parody were current, what a godsend the marionettes would be, 
for in their very limitations they are parodies of ourselves. Who can forget 
the prima donna in the Scala Company who shook like a jelly and almost 
fell backwards when at last she attained her top note? Or the black trapeze 
artiste who performed so nonchalantly such miracles of acrobatics ? Moreover, 
Mr. Wilkinson’s gazelle showed how exquisite and poetical these carved dolls 
may be. They are not always so tiny as the examples which I have mentioned. 
About twenty years ago there was in Naples a small, shabby, old-fashioned 
theatre in a backstreet where only marionettes were to be seen. With the 
enthusiasm and courtesy characteristic of Italians in peacetime, the manager 
arranged at half an hour’s notice a special performance for the friend who was 
showing me Neapolitan life and for me. His dolls were about four-foot high 
and must have been weighty because with every step which they took there 
was stage-thunder. From this you will deduce that they acted on a real stage, 
not in an oblong box. The piece which they showed us was a dramatic adapta- 
tion from a part of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, and thete was no limit to their 
sound and fury. It is interesting, therefore, to find that Mr. Lindsay in his 
treatise says that “in 1676 a man named LaGrille brought to Paris a troupe of 
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marionettes said to have been four feet tall, which he called /es Pygmées.” 
(Can they possibly have drifted to Naples?) He quotes, in French, a contem- 
porary critic in the Mercure galant who ambiguously said ‘“They are perfect 
(? in construction), they dance not badly ; and they pitch their voices too high 
to be able to sing for long : but if one becomes a considerable personage by 
making oneself feared, they certainly have much greater merit than the people 
of Paris have allowed to them.” 


Ill 


How old is the craft of the marionettist, and what is the origin of the word ? 
Most students derive it from the Italian “‘morio,” a zany or moron, and some 
from a corruption of mariolettes or little figures of the Virgin. Despite the 
early association of Church and Drama, we shall probably do well to favour 
the former explanation. As for their antiquity, everybody knows that rudi- 
mentary dolls with moveable limbs were used ages ago in Egypt, Greece 
and Rome, but I venture to query Magnin’s statement, tacitly endorsed by Mr. 
Lindsay, that there were “hieratic automata which took part in the religious 
rites of ancient Egypt.” 

I have mentioned Magnin, the Father of Marionette History, and Mr. 
Lindsay acknowledges his own inevitable debt. I am surprised that so exact a 
scholar should give the date of Charles Magnin’s well-known book as 1862, 
for that is the date of the second edition, the book having appeared ten years 
ecilier. His American successor has compiled a most admirable and detailed 
account of a bygone phase in the theatrelife of Paris. Marionette shows were 
called /e thédtre de la foire, or shall we say Market-day Theatres or the Theatre of 
the Fairs. He agrees, after exhaustive research, with Magnin that “the heyday 
of the marionettes came during the period 1720—1745, when they were firmly 
established at the fairs of Saint-Germain and Saint-Laurent as the only theatrical 
enterprises which functioned without the slightest interference from the official 
theatres.” Of course, they had been popular for many generations. I think 
they are first mentioned about 1600. Then we hear (from Mr. Lindsay) that 
Broché in 1669 “‘was invited to bring his show to Saint-Germain-en-Laye to 
amuse the children of the Royal Family.” Again, it is pleasant to read that “‘in 
1744 Nicolas Bienfait, the favourite marionette producer of the parodists, 
died, and was succeeded by his son, also named Nicolas. The latter had already 
established a marionette theatre at the fairs, much against his father’s will 
(? professional jealousy), and in defiance of whom he affixed over the entrance 
of his /oge a picture of Policinelle dressed as a petit-maitre, with the words, 
“Ne suis-je pas bienfait?’ beneath it.” 

Just as Burbage and his colleagues became troubled by the fashionable 
success of the boy-players, so in the “heyday” did the legitimate theatre become 
jealous of the puppets. In fact, its bigwigs prevailed upon some even bigger- 
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wig to impose a ban upon dialogue in the theatre of the fairs. Thenceforth 
only one “character” was permitted to speak, a handicap so grave that the 
marionettist might well have shut up shop. But what happened? Most of the 
parody-writers were poor hacks, though I daresay we should now consider 
them to be highly picturesque figures. Well, one harrassed impresario had the 
luck to find a scribbler of such ingenuity that he provided a play in which the 
second speaker was a parrot, and, as we should expect, it proved to be an 
accomplished and garrulous bird. I think the writer was Piron who afterwards 
achieved some fame as a parodist. 

Naturally enough, the works parodied were those which at the time were 
outstanding successes on the dramatic or the operatic stage ; and it is interesting 
to find that several of Voltaire’s tragedies were mimicked at the Fairs. Most 
of the originals are now unread, unplayed, unsung and this deprives the imita- 
tions of their pristine appeal. Mr. Lindsay, as indefatigable as our own Pro- 
fessor Allardyce Nicoll in his larger field, seems to have studied all the extant 
marionette plays, few of which were printed, and he enlivens his book with 
copious quotations, in French, from the burlesques. He would probably not 
claim that they are of literary importance, though some of the scraps quoted 
are still amusing, but they have their own interest in relation to the development 
of dramatic work. He is a specialist who has executed his task to perfection— 
and his enthusiasm is contagious. 


IV 


Puppetry is not likely to perish altogether. On the contrary, instead of 
being almost confined to Punch and Judy Shows, themselves becoming rare, 
it may develop into a serious small-art. The puppets provide, for example, 
that remove from the human form which is necessary for poetic drama. Various 
writers, I know, are experimenting with Martin Browne’s able assistance, in 
new forms of poetic or semi-poetic plays, but the all-too-human quality of 
actual players repeatedly jars the verse-medium. 

Finally, I am sure that even now we do not fully appreciate the revolution 
caused by the camera. Most people have seen the cut-out or stencilled figures 
which are used for shadow-plays in Java and Bali. In London, about 1840, 
a Mr. Brown, managing what he called his “Theatre of Arts,” gave a mobile 
toy-tepresentation of Napoleon’s army crossing the Alps, and in the ’sixties 
Clapton produced a pasteboard rendering of Grace Darling’s heroic act, the 
figures, so far as I can make out, sliding along grooves. Moreover, elderly 
persons will recall a something-orama which, if turned quickly, showed a 
clown, perhaps, jumping over hurdles, or the like. All these moving-picture 
effects have been permanently outmoded by the cinema, but I do not believe 
that the marionettes have been stored in the attic for good. They may have 
a future more distinguished than their past, and almost as popular. 
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AMATEUR DRAMA IN 
CAMBRIDGE 


by Anthony Knowles 





HE Oxford Drama Commission and, more recently, Equity’s plans for 

regulated entry to the profession gave rather less than its due share of 

attention to the undergraduate theatre. At Cambridge there is an active 
interest in drama and a lively and progressive student theatre. Its growth is 
largely fortuitous, its output the unrelated productions of more than half-a- 
dozen University societies ; but if it lacks the order and co-ordination of a 
central authority, it draws added strength from the varied aims and ideals of 
the different groups concerned. In the academic year which has just come to an 
end, twelve full-scale productions have been staged with a consistently high 
standard in choice of play, a standard of performance admittedly uneven 
but usually good and sometimes outstanding, and a wide and stimulating 
divergence in methods of presentation. The existence of such a theatre has 
distinct relevance to the problems both of drama’s proper position in a Uni- 
versity and of recruitment for the professional stage. On the one hand, it can 
provide the student of English Literature with a practical interest in his subject, 
such as the scientist finds in the laboratory ; on the other hand, it can provide 
the professional stage with a limited number of recruits, raw and untrained, 
but with three years serious work in a well equipped theatre behind them and 
an academic background of considerable value in the serious theatre. Although 
it would be ridiculous to regard the University theatre purely as an adjunct 
to the English Tripos or as a Theatre Workshop for professional aspirants, 
its possibilities and actual achievements in these spheres should not be ignored. 

University authorities no longer regard the playing of drama as on a 
level with the playing of darts and there is now no trace of the official viewpoint 
which treated Shakespeare (outside study and lecture-room) as if the Bard of 
Avon were a public house. In a university where a place on a committee seems 
almost as important to undergraduate ambition as a place on the Tripos 
class-lists, the student tends inevitably to burn his fingers with too many irons 
in the fire ; and the authorities are beginning to realise that the dramatic iron is 
no more virulent than any other. The official attitude nowadays is one of 
tolerance and polite interest—although the tolerance is necessarily limited, 
the interest detached. The number of productions which any one society 
may put on in the course of a year is still rigorously and rightly limited ; 
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Cambridge dons would probably have shared the academic diffidence of the 
Oxford Drama Commission on the official position of drama in a University 
curriculum ; and the A.D.C., struggling to maintain a fully equipped theatre 
as well as a stable, unsubsidised balance-sheet, may occasionally long for more 
active support from the authorities. But, if it is denied an official position, 
amateur drama ranks high on the list of recognised “‘extra-mural”’ activities. 

University regulations, however, with austere references to “dramatic 
performances in public rooms,” still stand to remind the earnest undergraduate 
actor of his frivolous origins in the days when the “dramatic performances” 
did more honour to Bacchus than to Dionysius. The original aim of the A.D.C. 
(oldest of the University clubs and Cantabrian equivalent of O.U.D.S.) was 
the provision of light, supper-party entertainment, while the Rodney Dramatic 
Club (most prominent of exclusively town societies) set out as a concert party 
to raise funds for the Rodney Brewery Cricket Club. It was during the twenties 
of the present century that the dramatic scene at Cambridge, as elsewhere, 
underwent a change. The founding of the Festival Theatre, which housed the 
Rodney’s annual main production, had some influence on the club’s choice 
of play and standard of performance ; whilst University drama took on a new 
and more serious lease of life under the guidance of Frank Birch, who produced 
for the A.D.C. and Marlowe Society, and George Rylands, who has produced 
regularly for the Marlowe since 1929 and has guided the society along the chan- 
nels dug by Mr. Birch. But while approaching the classics, ancient and modern, 
with new-born respect, the Cambridge amateurs did not lose touch with the 
lighter side of theatre. And this characteristically undergraduate taste for 
flippancy as well as high seriousness, each nearly always in its right place, 
constitutes one of the sources of their strength. The Rodney Dramatic Club, 
quite apart from its more serious activities, produces an annual homespun 
pantomime or revue in its own little theatre. And the A.D.C., while seeking 
plays of international stature for its main production, puts on light comedy 
or farce in May Week and still makes occasional incursions into the field of 
revue and pantomime. 

The A.D.C. (whose war-record included productions of T. S. Eliot’s 
Family Reunion, Galsworthy’s Loyalties, Farquhat’s Beaux Stratagem, and the 
first performance in this country of Maxwell Anderson’s Key Largo) celebrated 
the return of peace with an ambitious production of Ibsen’s Brand. This year 
the Club’s traditional policy in choice of play was carried to courageous ex- 
tremes with Maxim Gorky’s The Lower Depths for its main production, and 
Kaufman and Hart’s You Can’t Take It With You for its May Week frolic. 
Both plays were produced by the Club’s undergraduate president for the 
A.D.C., though grateful for the interest and guidance of the two senior mem- 
bers on its committee, who encourage the undergraduate producer. With its own 
stage available for rehearsals and two or three weeks at the stage-staff’s disposal 
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for scene-building, the A.D.C. is in a particularly happy position ; and the 
workmanlike quality of its sets and the high standard of its performances 
usually show that it makes full use of these advantages. 

Its third annual production has, for some years now, been staged at the 
Arts Theatre in association with the Marlowe Society. Founded in 1908, 
for the performance of the lesser known Elizabethans, the Marlowe Society’s 
repertoire has included Marlowe, Jonson, Massinger, Heywood, Webster and 
Tourneur as well as Shakespeare. During the war, apart from a production 
of The Duchess of Malfi, the society clung wisely to the beaten track of Shakes- 
peare. This year, with the return of relatively normal conditions, it ventured a 
production of Ben Jonson’s seldom staged extravaganza, Bartholemew Fair. 
The Marlowe Society, unlike the A.D.C.,-is invariably produced by a senior 
member of the University. The result is a more even level of achievement 
from year to year, with a high academic standard of verse speaking, but without 
the freshness and freedom of approach which characterises the A.D.C. The 
latter’s productions are like wine to the connoisseur—not necessarily good 


wine for not every year is a vintage year. But for the adventurous playgoer 
each of its main productions has the tantalising interest of an unfamiliar bottle 
from a good cellar, the exact flavour of which cannot be known till tasted. 
For the A.D.C. avoids labels. If it chose Russian drama this year, next yeat’s 
play might just as well be Restoration Comedy. If this year’s producer attempted 


to stage the play in a spirit of imaginative naturalism, with symbols of thought- 
content subtly imposed on a grimly realistic picture of the Russian doss-house, 
next year’s producer will probably have quite different aims and ideas. The 
Marlowe Society, on the other hand, is like spirits. The taste is good and you 
know what to expect. For it is a proprietary brand and the blend remains un- 
changed from year to year. 

Of the other University societies, the Mummers presented the whole of 
Bernard Shaw’s metabiological pantechnicon, Back to Methuselah, shortly 
before the Arts Theatre, London, undertook the same herculean task ; and the 
Footlights, all-male revue club, which closed down during the war, was 
revived, not much the worse for its seven year’s sleep. After a great deal of 
preliminary stretching and yawning, it was galvanised into sudden life by a 
very wide-awake enthusiast, still in his first year, who produced a May Week 
revue with rather less than the usual amount of wit but with all the society’s 
customary exuberance and boisterous sense of fun. Another wartime casualty, 
now happily revived, was the famous Greek Play. This year’s choice, The 
Frogs of Aristophanes, was produced by the Provost of King’s and actually 
achieved the dignity of the Third Programme. 

Town, as well as University, has made important contributions to the 
Cambridge amateur theatre this year. The Rodney Dramatic Club gave an 
excellent performance of Somerset Maugham’s Sheppey, and the same society’s 
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Margaret Dewhurst as Miriam and Lyndon Brook as Mio in the “* University 
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Actors” production .of “Winterset,” by Maxwell Anderson. 











production of Maeterlinck’s Jn/erior reached the national finals of the recent 
British Drama League contest. Since the war, two town and gown societies 
have been formed. The first of these, the Cambridge Theatre Group, stages 
three or four productions a year. So far, the Group has been content with 
creditable revivals of old favourites like Dear Brutus, She Stoops to Conquer, and 
Pinero’s The Magistrate. Now, with the club’s finances and reputation soundly 
established, a production of Cocteau’s The Infernal Machine is being planned 
for next year. 

One of the most important events in the Cambridge theatre this year was 
the opening production of ‘University Actors,” a second town and gown group, 
founded and run by a small body of undergraduates. University Actors have 
no permanent membership and levy no subscription. Consequently their plays 
can be chosen entirely on their own merits without that restriction of choice 
which the requirements and limitations of their members impose on most 
other societies. Moreover, their productions are cast from the whole field of 
Cambridge acting talent, the best actor available for each role being invited 
to join the group for any one production. In a word, the group is able to choose 
its cast to suit its play instead of having to find a play to suit its cast. In this 
respect it represents a new departure in amateur drama and might well serve 
as a precedent to other centres where drama is flourishing. University Actors’ 
elastic policy in choice of play is to present the best in modern drama—one 
tragedy and one comedy each year. Their first year’s programme consisted of 
Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset,and Noel Coward’s Design for Living, and their 
position in the Cambridge theatre was quickly established. 

The amateur movement at Cambridge is fortunate in three respects— 
in the use of a well equipped, conveniently sized amateur theatre, in the help 
and encouragement of the Arts Theatre Trust and in the active co-operation of a 
few of the senior members of the University. The A.D.C.’s Theatre is available 
for the use of other societies. And the Arts Theatre Trust, while ready to help 
companies at the A.D.C. with loan of extra equipment and publicity, houses 
some. of the year’s principal amateur productions at its own theatre, taking 
full financial responsibility and leaving the societies free to concentrate all their 
energies on problems of production. In this way the Trust has been instru- 
mental in maintaining the standards of the amateur movement. In the near 
future it is hoping to extend its help still further by devoting ten to twelve 
weeks in every year to amateur drama and by sponsoring exchange schemes 
with other centres. And, quite apart from the influence of the Arts, under- 
graduate enterprise owes much to the guidance of dons like George Rylands 
and Donald Beves, whose work in the Marlowe Society and A.D.C. has con- 
siderably strengthened the reputation of the two societies. 

But despite its advantages, the Cambridge theatre has its failures as well 
as its successes. Inevitably, it offers a happy hunting ground for the playboy 
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as well as for the player. If it is a battleground for ideas and ideals, it is also a 
battleground for killing time. Although a large number of its actors happen 
to belong to the English faculty, although half-a-dozen of its principal members 
are leaving this year to take up a career in the professional theatre, its con- 
nections with the English Tripos and the professional stage are incidental— 
and rightly so, for its intrinsic character would be ruined if emphasis were 
laid on either its academic or its professional possibilities. Nevertheless, its 
achievements in recent years have been considerable and its range is being 
constantly widened. This year, for instance, the A.D.C. has made arrangements 
to stage a new play by a member of the University, should one of sufficient 
merit be forthcoming. And so long as each year’s members go on believing 
that they can improve on the previous year’s achievements, the Cambridge 
amateurs will continue to draw strength from the apparent disadvantages of a 
fluctuating membership. 


THEATRE IN YUGOSLAVIA 
by Marie Seton 








EFORE the war the Yugoslav theatre was not one of the important 

European theatres. It had produced no Stanislavsky or Rhinehardt ; 

nor had a Carl Capek or a Molnar appeared to carry the national drama to 
the international scene. Indeed nobody was very much interested in the 
Yugoslav theatre, not even the majority of Yugoslav people few of whom 
had seen the productions of the national theatres in Belgrade, Sarajevo, Zagreb, 
Lyubljana and a few other cities, each of which had to some extent a national 
drama expressive of the different nationalities comprising the synthetic state of 
Yugoslavia created after World War I, from Serbia and various fragments of 
the former Austro-Hungarian Empire. Thus, to a limited extent, there did 
exist a Serbian, Bosnian-Hertzegovinian, Croatian and, Slovenian drama, 
but it existed in something of a vacuum and certainly nobody in Belgrade 
paid any attention to the development of Macedonian drama. 

Of the existing dramaturgy before World War II the most developed 
was that of Croatia, the cultural centre of which was Zagreb. Next came 
that of Slovenia in the Slovenian language, even though the Slovenians them- 
selves numbered at that time only 1,200,000. Lagging behind the two westerly 
people, the Slovenes and the Croats, were the Serbians and the people southand 
east, the Bosnians, Hertzegovinians, Montenegrians and Macedonians, the 
last, like the Slovenians, speaking a different language from the Serbian- 
Croatian majority. Each people, however, had preserved through all the 
centuries of domination by one great power or another a rich folk lore and a 
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wonderful tradition of folk songs and dances. In fact, all national groups 
of Yugoslavia were people with a strong dramatic and artistic sense. 

Yet the professional and amateur dramatic groups merely jogged along 
before the war in this country of peasants, the majority of whom were illiterate, 
and the theatre audience was composed of the educated minority who were 
not in sufficient numbers to support an extensive dramatic movement in the 
country. The war, however, has revolutionised both the professional and non- 
professional theatre movement, although this revolution has not led to any 
extensive utilisation of the theatre as a political forum, as was the case in 
Russia following World War I and the 1917 Revolution. 

With the Italian invasion of Yugoslavia’s western province of Slovenia 
and the German invasion of Croatia, Serbia and the southern regions of 
Bosnia and Montenegro, many professional actors, dramatists, directors, 
poets and painters fled from the occupied cities and, joining the Partisans in 
the mountains, fought against the invader. All the way from sophisticated 
Slovenia to backward Bosnia the artists joined with the people fighting for 
independence and they carried their dramatic art up into the mountains and 
into the woods. Under conditions of almost unendurable hardship they played 
at night to an audience of ragged fighters, the majority being peasants without 
shoes, such classics as Moliére’s Malade Imaginaire. They used parachutes to make 
curtains and costumes and in the day time they fought and died and others 
took their place. Extraordinary individual instances of man’s capacity to 
pteserve the arts was evident everywhere. For example, while fighting Joseph 
Vidmarr, now President of the Slovenian Presidum-Slovenia now being 
one of the federated republics—translated Le Misanthrope, by Moliére. The 
slogan against the invader was “Progress and culture will be our revenge”; 
while on the streets of still occupied cities the children wrote the words of the 
classic Slovenian poet, France Préseren, “‘It is a less terrible night in darkest 
embrace of earth than under the bright sun in days of slavery.” 

With the end of the war and the Revolution in Yugoslavia in large measure 
accomplished, the theatre both on the professional and amateur level received 
new encouragement. As the state was reorganised upon the basis of federated 
republics eliminating the former aggregate of provinces, each republic allocated 
large sums of money for the development of dramatic art. 

So far as the status of the professional theatre in Slovenia, Croatia, Serbia, 
Bosnia-Hertzegovina and Montenegro was concerned, it did not greatly 
change with the nationalisation of Yugoslavia’s economic life, because the 
only existing permanent theatres in these regions were before the war national 
or state theatres. Therefore, the principal change for these theatres is the receipt 
of an increased budget and, in some cases, new personnel. Prices of seats have 
also been reduced so that now the most expensive costs 6s. There is also a plan 
for new dramatic schools and two have been opened since the end of the war, 
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one at Lyubljana in Slovenia, the other at Sarajevo in Bosnia. The development 
of these schools is very important because, as Nika Militchevitch, director at 
the Sarajevo theatre, explained to me, in all of Yugoslavia at the present time 
there are only 2,000 available actors, whereas 10,000 actors would not be too 
many to meet the demand. 

The situation of non-professional theatre, or dilettante theatre as it is 
called is, however, completely changed. In the new Yugoslavia it is considered 
of the utmost importance as an educational force and also as a means of develop- 
ing young talent, which may in time contribute new dramatists and actors 
to the professional theatre. The number of non-professional groups which have 
developed since the Liberation is enormous. For example, in the Republic 
of Slovenia, which now has a population of 1,500,000, there are 876 amateur 
theatrical groups, 20 marionette theatres and 40 ballet groups. These groups in 
Slovenia, as in the other republics, are part of the activities of trade unions 
(called in Yugoslavia syndicates), villages, factories, university students and 
the members of various organisations. There have also been developed cultural 
centres which not only include dramatic groups but folk-dance and choral 
groups as well. In Belgrade there are 18 of such centres as well as 20 other 
dramatic groups ; while in Zagreb, the capital city of Croatia, each of the seven 
districts of the city has a dramatic group and each faculty of the University 
also supports one. Throughout the country special projects sponsor dramatics. 
For example, I found that the engineers and workers now building a hydro- 
electric plant at Moste in Slovenia, have organised a theatre and in the past 
nine months have produced three plays. 

At the present time the basis of the repertory for both the professional and 
non-professional theatre is the classics, both European and national. Shakespeare 
is the most often played dramatist and for the season of 1947 O+hello the most 
widely produced play,. this being in the repertory of the National Serbian 
Theatre of Belgrade, the National Croatian Theatre in Zagreb and the theatre in 
Sarajevo. It is also being prepared for production in Maribor for the 1948 
season. In Lyubljana, Mach Ado About Nothing is being played ; while the trade 
unions theatre in the small town of Nova Mesto has produced Hamlet, which 
will also be produced next season in Belgrade. Julius Caesar and Measure for 
Measure, will be given next season in Sarajevo, and Lyubljana will see A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. After Shakespeare the plays of Moliére are the 
most widely appreciated, 7art/uffe having been given three productions this 
season with two planned for 1948. Of Russian classics, the plays of Ostrovsky 
have been the most widely seen, notably Zhe Storm and There is Much Foolishness 
in Every Wise Man. Of Yugoslav classics the plays of Miroslav Krléza, the 
Croatian, Serbia’s Jovan Sterya Popovitch and Ivan Cankaar, the Slovene, 
are most widely played. Of pre-war plays The Family Glembjevi, by Krleza is 
the most important. 








Of modern European dramatists, Shaw leads with four productions of 
The Devil’s Disciple ; while O’Neill’s Desire Under the Elms and Anna Christie 
will both be produced in 1948. J. B. Priestley is extremely popular and by the 
end of 1948 it is expected that all of his plays will have been produced by one 
or another of the theatres. The Soviet dramatists, Leonov, Afinogenov, 
Gornachuk, Lavrinov, Kateyev and Simonov have each had a play produced 
in one or more of the theatres. The Little Foxes, by Lillian Hellman will be 
played next season in Belgrade and Zagreb. Each and all of the theatres directors 
express a great desire to produce as many important British and American 
contemporary plays as they can obtain, and their choice will not be dictated 
by any idealogical considerations as shown by the production in several 
theatres of Priestley’s Dangerous Corner. 

As to post-war Yugoslav dramatists, no outstanding playwright has as 
yet had time to emerge, although several plays by young dramatists have been 
produced. In Slovenia there is a new woman dramatist, Mira Puc, whose first 
play was produced in the national theatre in Lyubljana ; the same theatre has 
also produced the war play Those in Rags, by the Partisan poet, Matej Bor, who 
is now director of the theatre. Next season Zagreb will for the first time 
produce a post-war play by a young Croatian dramatist. 

Since the aim of the professional theatre is to keep the standard of produc- 
tion on as high and mature a level as possible, none of the directors are anxious 
to produce plays simple because their authors are Yugoslavs. Therefore the 
young dramatists are mostly gaining their experience in the amateur theatres. 

In Belgrade I saw a rehearsal of a new play Towards Victory, which is 
being produced by the oldest of the dramatic groups, Abrashevitch, founded 
in 1905 in memory of a young Macedonian poet of that name. The play which 
tells the story of factory workers prior to the war and during the German 
occupation, showed promise and some of the acting was excellent. As a matter 
of fact, the most impressive acting I saw in Yugoslavia was the performance 
given by a twenty-year-old girl medical student, Zorica Ivanovic, in Brieux’s 
Damaged Goods, which was performed by the Dr. Sima Miloshovitch Society 
of the medical workers trade union. Zorica Ivanovic, a former Partisan, played 
the small part of the maid with such extraordinary power of concentrated 
characterisation that the whole audience was conscious of witnessing an 
inspired performance by someone possessing a quality of genius. The interesting 
thing was that when several people including myself talked with this girl 
after the performance it was clear that she had no idea as to the extent of her 
dramatic talent nor had she ever thought of acting as a career. 

All over the country striking talent is being discovered and it is not only 
in the dramatic field, but also in music and the grafic arts. When it is discovered 
every effort is made to develop it and, therefore, many young people are being 
sent to schools in order to obtain professional training. 
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Scene from “Prince Igor” 
at the Opera House, Lyubljana, 1947 


Though each phase of the drama in Yugoslavia is at present in a revolu- 
tionary stage of development, the revolutionary aspect does not lie in the area 
of production styles and no effort is made to give plays political twists (such as 
Meyerhold did in Russia after the Revolution). The revolutionary aspect of the 
Yugoslav theatre lies in the effort to bring drama to the greatest number of 
people in the shortest space of time. In pursuit of this aim the professional 
theatres travel extensively to small towns, factories and to work projects, 
for example to the railways now being constructed by groups of young people 
who give a few weeks voluntary service. There is also an extensive plan whereby 
organisations purchase for their members all the seats for a performance. 
This method is also widely adopted by the army which buys out performances 
of plays and operas. By this revolutionary procedure enormous numbers of 
people are now being educated in the art of theatre who previously had never 
been inside a theatre either for lack of money or want of education. It is in 
this sense that the Yugoslav theatre is now a peoples’ theatre. 


Lyubljana, May 29th, 1947 


FIRST FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
by John English 


HE Highbury Little Theatre has dreamed for years of exchanging pro- 

ductions with some other little theatre on the continent, but it seemed 

that the war and post war difficulties of travelling and international cur- 
rency would mean that it must remain a dream for a long time to come. However, 
in October 1946, the British Council brought into our theatre two visitors from 
Holland, Mr. de Blieck and Dr Cleveringa. These two enthusiasts were here to 
study the English amateur drama movement and the Little Theatres in particular. 
It was soon discovered that in Holland too, they were thinking of an exchange 
between theatre groups and it was not long before the rough outlines of a 
possible plan had been prepared. 





In the next few months by much correspondence, a meeting in London 
and in Amsterdam, a detailed plan of exchange was arranged to take place in 
May, 1947, between De Plankeniers of Naarden and the Highbury Little 
Theatre of Sutton Coldfield. Each group would play in the theatre of the other 
group for approximately one week. Each company would play in its own lan- 
guage. Each theatre would be the guest of the other theatre. The visitors 
would live in the homes of the host theatre. 

In spite of many complications and anxieties our plans did in time become 
realities. The Highbury Little Theatre gave seven performances in English in 
De Plankeniers’ theatre and De Plankeniers gave six performances in Dutch 
in the Highbury Little Theatre and one performance in the Questors’ Theatre, 
Ealing. The exchange occupied the three weeks from May 1oth to June 2nd. 
The plays chosen were to be representative of the theatre of the two countries. 
De Plankeniers brought to England a new play written by their leader Dr. 
Planten called Rembrandt, dealing with the later years of the painter’s life. The 
Highbury Little Theatre took to Holland two early English pieces, Susanna, 
by Thomas Garter and Gammer Gurton’s Needle, by Mr. “S’’, Master of Arts. 

The performances by the Dutch players in England were an undoubted 
success. Some concern had been felt about the language problems since the 
ptecise understanding of the spoken word was quite beyond the power of 
more than one per cent of the audience. This did not seem to detract from the 
general enjoyment however. The production was attractive and gave a series 
of most effective pictures in the tradition of the classical sixteenth century 
Dutch paintings. It was also fascinating to watch what seemed to be a superior 
control over facial and manual gesture. The actual sound of the strange tongue 
also proved attractive. A brief argument in English was printed on the pro- 
gramme and it was found that as the play proceeded it became increasingly 
easy to follow the action in detail. 
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The Highbury truck outside the Plankeniers Theatre, bound for the Hook 


It will probakly be of interest to tell here something of De Plankeniers 
and their theatre. The group has been founded since the end of the war, though 
many of its members including its leader, had worked together in the Dutch 
East Indies. The theatre has been prepared in just over a year, though work 
was greatly hampered by the shortage of materials and the very hard winter. 
It was completed only just in time for the exchange, opening on May 23rd, the 
night on which the advance party of the English group arrived there, and 
the English plays were the first plays to be performed on their stage. 

Converted from a building originally part of a model dairy farm, the 
theatre is tall, has a steeply pitched roof and wide overhanging eaves. The 
whole of the exterior is painted white and it is set in very pleasant, open 
wooded country. The building has been divided into two storeys, the stage 
and a terraced auditorium with two hundred seats being on the upper storey. 
The stage is quite large with a proscenium opening of 23 feet and a depth 
of 24 feet including an apron. The ground floor of the theatre has been divided 
to form at one end an entrance lobby and cloakroom accommodation for the 
audience, and at the other end four large dressing rooms. In the centre of the 
building is a large impressive foyer and bar. The whole effect is very pleasant 
indeed. It certainly makes an ideal summer little theatre complete with its own 
particular moonlight and nightingales. 
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From the community point of view, the exchange was an undoubted 
success. Each group was the guest of the other group and the players lived 
in each other’s homes. This enabled us to effect a most valuable exchange of 
ideas, experiences and friendships. There was a very full programme of 
other activities. The Dutch company whilst they were in England saw per- 
formances of plays at the Highbury Little Theatre, the Stratford Memorial 
Theatre, Birmingham Repertory Theatre and at the Criterion in London. 
They attended official receptions given by the British Drama League, the 
British Council, the Mayor of Sutton Coldfield and the Lord Mayor of Bir- 
mingham, and they were able to see something of the English countryside. 
There were broadcasts for the Home Service and the European Service. In 
Holland we saw a performance in Amsterdam of a new French play Aupres 
de ma Blonde, a play rather like Milestones in reverse. We saw in the short time 
available a great deal of Amsterdam itself and of the Dutch countryside, 
including a visit to Arnhem. The Dutch Press were interested and kind. 

The arrangements for financing the exchange were conditioned by the 
present currency restrictions. The Dutch Group were not permitted to bring 
any money with them; the members of the English group could use their 
personal allowance up to £75 per annum. It was agreed at the outset that the 
Highbury Little Theatre should be responsible for the financial arrangements in 
England and De Plankeniers in Holland. Each group paid their own return 
travelling expenses in their own currency, and provided spending money for 
the visiting group {£2 2s. and 25 guilden, respectively. There were twenty-three 
in the Dutch party and twenty-four in the English party. The takings from 
performances were used by the host group to offset expenses. 

The total cost to the Highbury Little Theatre was over £900, but this in- 
cluded the purchase of a truck which was used for transport of scenery and 
properties of both groups in this country and also went to Holland with the 
English group. The cost to De Plankeniers was about 7,000 guilden. The 
writer would be pleased to disclose full details to any enquirer who contemplates 
a similar exchange. 

It will be evident that the experiment was a somewhat costly one but 
the burden was accepted willingly because each group has great faith in the 
important of the experiment and believes it to have been very much worth 
while. We believe sincerely that it has done a little to promote a better under- 
standing between our two peoples and it is encouraging to find that the little 
theatres can play their part internationally in the desperate task of trying to save 
civilisation from itself. But if this work is to be continued and expanded as 
we think it should be, some means must be found of making it more nearly 
self supporting. Since the amount of money which can be raised by perfor- 
mances is obviously limited by the size of the theatres it is difficult to see how a 
more nearly balanced budget is to be achieved without some external assistance. 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


ECORD must be made, though 
R rather late in the day, of the 
Final of the British Drama 
League Community Festival for One- 
Act Plays, which took place at the 
Scala Theatre on June 2nd, when the 
Howard de Walden Cup was awarded 
by the three Judges, Miss Eileen 
Thorndike, Mr. Bronson Albery and 
Mr. Miles Malleson, to the Newport 
Civil Defence Dramatic Society 
(Wales) for their performance of 
Jephthah’s Daughter. The other teams 
performing were Chester-le-Street and 
District A.D.S. (Northern Area) in 
Dark Brown, by Philip Johnson ; 
Rodney Dramatic Club, Cambridge 
(Eastern Area) Interior, by Maeter- 
linck; Falkirk High School F.P.’s 
Dramatic Circle (Scotland), Back to 
Zero, by A. W. Bax; Bristol W.E.A. 
Players (Western Area) in a modern 
version of Everyman, by A. W. Payne. 
The occasion was honoured by the 
presence of Mr. George Tomlinson, 
Minister of Education, and Mrs. 
Tomlinson. The Minister in a memor- 
able speech, praised the work of the 
League and emphasised its educational 
value, at the same time promising 
to maintain his interest in our ac- 


tivities and his assistance in the 
future. Members of the Central 
Festival Committee turned up in 


force, and at their meeting on the 
following day preliminary steps were 
taken for the organisation next year 
of both the One-Act and Full-Length 
Play Festivals. 

Mention must equally be made 
of the Annual Conference of the 
League which took place during 
Whit Week-end, May 23rd to 26th, 
at Liverpool. Nearly 300 delegates 
attended, and the lively debates 
at the Crane Theatre will be found 
fully reported in the Conference 
Minutes. 


At the Lord Mayor’s Reception at 
the Adelphi Hotel on the Friday 
evening, speeches were made by 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Liverpool, Dr. J. F. Mountford ; 
Colonel Sir John Shute, and, on 
behalf of the League, by Sir Lewis 
Casson. On the Saturday afternoon 
the Directors of the Liverpool Play- 
house generously invited all members 
of the Conference to their current 
production of The Three Sisters, as 
produced by Mr. John Fernald. On 
Sunday morning there was an inter- 
esting discussion on Theatre Guilds, 
while on the Sunday afternoon dele- 
gates had the privilege of attending a 
special service at Liverpool Cathedral. 
There followed a visit to Port Sun- 
light, with tea, and an entertaining 
jinale in the shape of a demonstration 
of puppetry by Mr. Bramall. Everyone 
seemed to agree that this was one of 
the most valuable conferences hither- 
to held by the League. The Conference 
minutes will be circulated to League 
members in due course. 


The experimental Full Time Course for 
Producers and Instructors held last Spring 
was so successful that a similar course is to 
be held in Spring 1948. An account of the 
1947 Course appeared in the Summer 
number. The prospectus for 1948 is now 
issued and has already been sent to Education 
Authorities. B.D.L. members, who are 
interested, are advised to write to the 
League for particulars as early as possible. 


Amongst other gifts recently received 
by the Drama League Library, particular 
mention must be made of a very fine col- 
lection of over 150 plays and books on the 
theatre, the property of the late S. M. Fox, 
presented by his son, Mr. Cyril Fox. As 
many of these are out of print and un- 
obtainable they will be of very great value 
to the Library and much appreciated by 
our readers. 


Congratulations are offered to the Director 
of the League on becoming a Commander 
of the Order of the British Empire, as 
announced in the Birthday Honours list. 








IN ULSTER NOW 


HERE is a stirring of the dry bones 
in the Theatre in Belfast. Audiences 
are beginning to express a desire to see 
good plays rather than be content with 
variety or hackneyed London successes. 
A similar improvement in the taste of theatre- 
goers has been observed in England and 
Scotland, but the fact has more significance 
in Ulster where for many generations the 
theatre has been treated as unworthy of 
the regard of serious men and women, 
and accordingly the usual dramatic fare was 
only second-rate. The difficulties of the 
sea-crossing and the vagaries of the Custom 
duties still further deterred any first-class 
company from making an experiment 
among people who were popularly supposed 
to have no interest other than making 
money. The visits of the Sadlers Wells 
Opera, the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
and the Jooss Ballet were in the nature of 
voyages by those tough ice-breakers whose 
job is to clear a path to some frozen port. 
Their pioneering efforts were entirely 
successful and now the Black North is 
bidding fair to have its gloomy reputation 
entirely dispelled and the traffic way opened 
for many more ventures. Thus it may be 
possible to have a visit from the Old Vic. 
That they will receive a warm welcome 
may be gauged from the fact that the Shake- 
spearian company of Drew McMaster has 
been packing the Opera House during the 
June evenings—even if June was damper 
this year than usual. 

Amateurs have hardly yet caught up with 
this new outlook. There have been good 
gp negro by the better qualified societies 

ut the general level at the Dramatic Festivals 
has been low. Efforts are being made during 
the ensuing year to start classes in production 
at various centres as up to now producers 
have had to work without example or 
criticism. They do not take kindly to in- 
struction—the Irish are not a docile race, 
anyway, it is part of their charm—and the 
results are sometimes brilliant, sometimes 
disastrous. To judge by the performances 
of the Omagh Players, the Coleraine D.S. 
and St. Malachy’s D.S., it would appear 
that Drama in the Province was healthy 
enough, but it is the work of Paddy Bogies, 
Rowan Brown and Eddie Gordon, and there 
are not enough of their calibre to go round. 
Mr. Rupert Harvey at Ballymoney said 
that the acting was often better than the 
production and both sometimes better 
than the play. Miss Ria Mooney, on the 
other hand, said that the general average 
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was good enough but criticised movement, 
grouping, and articulation. A good example 
of team work was the delicate handling by 
Enniskillen D.S. of the play George and Mar- 
garet, which has such a fatal fascination 
for country players. Teamwork of an alto- 
gether rougher kind was shown at the 
Larkfield Training Centre when two “‘teams”’ 
put on Henry IV (Part One) and Julius 
Caesar, and the result—warm, spontaneous 
virile speaking—surprised the critics. 

It cannot be said that we amateurs are 
complacent and the summer heart-searching 
will, it is hoped, lead to more co-operation 
and a general desire to profit by friendly 
criticism. A gleam of light amid the gloom 
of dramatic stocktaking was the success 
which attended the visit of the Bangor D.S. 
to Glasgow on the 3rd May. As winners of 
the One-Act Play Competition organised 
by the Association of Ulster Amateur D.S. 
they were the guests of the S.C.D.A. at 
their finals, and apparently did quite well 
there in every sense of the word ! 

There are strong rumours that the Youth 
Clubs are up and doing and are going to 
challenge the senior societies. The Girls 
Training Clubs were handicapped by the 
choice of plays but the finals for the Federa- 
tion of Boys Clubs gave evidence of sterner 
stuff. The Fane Street Boys Club’s perfor- 
mance of Apollo in Mourne was a delight, 
showing tested blood. They are—both the 
girls and the boys—determined to bite 
the critics next year. 

Another sign of the times is the emergence 
of a coterie theatre in a small studio in North 
Street, Belfast. The Arts Theatre Studios. 
have produced Ibsen, Sartre, Saroyan, and 
J. J. Bernard on a stage the size of a pocket 
handkerchief. Aided by a clever use of 
lighting—perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say the clever use of not lighting—the 
Studio has added a much needed opportunity 
to see plays such as Huis Clos, which our 
peculiar geographical isolation made other- 
wise impossible. 

Finally, the Group Theatre has carried on 
its mission of being the equivalent of the 
Abbey Theatre for the Ulster idiom. It 
has already introduced the works of Joe 
Tomelty, Jack London and Patricia O’Con- 
nor to Belfast audiences and if they had done 
no more than give us the gay irrelevance of 
Barnam was Right they would have earned the 
thanks of us all. During the winter they 
produced a new work of George Shiels— 
Borderwine—a comedy of the customs. 
racket on the border. With Tomelty as 








Uncle Oiney we have a new chawmcter, 
astute, plausible and apparently simple 
in that actors’ gallery of superb portraits. 
Yes, the Group is still holding its own in a 
field which is all too little known to the 
outside world. 


A. S. C. Eero 


HIGH ENDEAVOURS 


HOUGH sponsored by widely different 
organisations, the following events 
find unity in their high endeavour. 
The performance of the first part of 
King Henry IV at the beginning of July at 
Harrow School, afforded a unique experience. 
Mr. Ronald Watkins, not for the first time, 
had turned the Speech Room into a glorified 
Elizabethan Theatre. We say “glorified” 
because the huge apron stage which filled 
the arena of the hall, was far more extensive 
than anything that is recorded in Shake- 
speare’s time. Mr. Watkins’ method as pro- 
ducer has stood the test of earlier perfor- 
mances, and his book “Moonlight at the 
Globe,” detailing his production of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream in similar sur- 
roundings, has recently secured wide atten- 
tion. On this occasion the facilities offered 
by the stage were made use of in full degree. 
The acting by the boys was generally of a 
high order, and although in amateur per- 
formances one hesitates to give singular 
praise to any one character, I. W. P. Roberts 
as Falstaff was truly remarkable. 

Unity Theatre has recently given the 
first performance in England of The Enemies, 
by Maxim Gorki. The amateur cast faced 
something of an ordeal in dealing with 
25 characters, to say nothing of Soldiers, 
Gendarmes and Workers! The play is 
somewhat Tchekovian in manner, but in its 
matter we find the revolution in full blast, 
and while the Tchekov’s characters so often 
hint and dream of what is to come, here 
action takes the place of anticipation. 
Among the caste, George Harvey, Peter 
Harris and Beryl Bass distinguished them- 
selves ; Miriam Brickman as the ‘ actress” had 
an impressive appearance but failed in con- 
veying the complexity and vitality of the 
part. 

The Leicester Youth Drama Festival, 
in which 23 Youth Centres had entered, 
culminated on July 5th with a final per- 
formance when four teams, previously 
selected by Mr. Lindley Richardson, com- 
peted for the Trophy under the adjudication 
of Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth. Here was 
Youth Drama at its best. Careful production 
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and a good range of talent secured a level 
of achievement which was quite unusual. 
The Trophy was awarded to the Moat 
Road Evening Institute for A Man in the 
Street, by T. B. Morris. The best individual 

rformance was undoubtedly that of 
Alfred Rowe as the declining actor in 
Philip Johnson’s /#’s Autumn Now. 

A performance has also been given by the 
Oxford House D.S. in the Oxford City Hall 
of Professor Gilbert Murray’s adaptation of 
Menander’s The Rape of the Locks. The scene 
was set on asquare platform with the audience 
all round it. A praiseworthy experiment, but 
the company, perhaps, was scarcely equal to 
the difficult task of getting the play across 
under such difficulties. 





PRODUCERS’ TRAINING COURSE 


Adult student-producers and boy actors 
spent the eight days, June 7th to 15th, at 
the Arts Training Centre of the National 
Association of Boys’ Clubs, at Cranbrook, 
Kent, at the first of a series of courses 
designed to fulfil the dual purpose of 
equipping the producer with the technical 
ability to produce plays in his (or her) 
club, and at the same time provide a group 
of boys, all under eighteen, and drawn from 
clubs as far apart as Edinburgh and Plymouth 
with experience of acting a variety of parts 
under expert direction. 

Blessed with perfect weather and an ideal 
setting in the heart of the Kentish country- 
side, the course was an outstanding success. 
Experience, based on previous courses 
organised at Great Hucklow and Glynde- 
bourne Opera House, has proved the real 
practical value of potential club producers 
working, under constant tutelage, with the 
actual raw material that they will meet in 
their club work. Each student, with his group, 
produced a one-act play or excerpt from a 
longer work, and all the items were presented 
in the well-equipped little theatre—con- 
structed out of an old brewery and oast 
house—at the end of the week. 

Lectures on Production, Lighting, Make- 
up and Religious Drama were given by the 
tutors, while Miss Frances Mackenzie 
visited the course and spoke on the possibil- 
ities of a link-up between the youth club 
drama group and the adult society, to their 
mutual benefit. Much time was put in by 
both students and boys on making and paint- 
ing scenery and properties in the Centre’s 
workshops while visits to the sea at Rye, 
and walks and swimming expeditions for 
the boys completed a full and very happy 
week. 










































AGATE AND T 


AMES AGATE had a very poor opinion 
J of the amateur in any field—Mr. Priestley 

has told us, however, and I have reason 
to believe, that one of Mr. Agate’s rules 
was “Show me—and | will give you my 
praise.” 

A short account of Mr. Agate’s one per- 
formance as an adjudicator will, no doubt, 
interest readers. 

One of his colleagues had undertaken to 
adjudicate at the Final (two nights) of a 
Festival for troops and civilians during the 
Blitz period. He was, however, taken ill 
on the morning of the first day. It was 
extremely difficult to find a substitute at a 
few hours notice. The B.B.C. tried and Miss 
Briggs rang up everyone. I eventually 
tracked down Mr. Agate at his Club and 
told him of our difficulty. He said, “How 
long have I got to get to the Station?” I 
said, “One hour.” He replied, “I'll come ; 
we must help W.A.D.” 

There is little doubt that had he been 
asked to adjudicate in the ordinary course 
he would not have considered it, but when 
it was a question of helping a colleague 
he threw over all engagements for two 
nights at a moments notice and with no 
thought of a fee. 

I met him at the station—the Final was 
at Farnborough, Hants—and took him to 
my house. Immediately he got into the 
garden he said, ““My God, I must have a 
snooze for a few minutes ; I wanted to all 
the way in the train, but daren’t take the 
chance of missing the station.” He lay down 
on a hammock seat and closed his eyes- 
and one of our terrier puppies immediately 
jumped on to his face—and when my wife 
rushed forward to remove the dog, Mr. 
Agate murmured, ‘‘dont take him away, I 
like him !” 

The Earl of Bessborough and Mr. Whit- 
worth were on the stage with him and every- 
one looked forward to the adjudication with 
more than usual interest. 

His first remark was “I want to tell you 
the difference between a professional and an 
amateur actor. A professional is a man who 
can act when he doesnt feel like it—an 
amateur is aman who can’t act when he does. ” 

Not a bad start ! 

He was very severe with some of the 
acting and even more severe in his criticism 
of some of the plays chosen. 

One Society had entered scenes from 
King Lear—and after what the great critic 
had already said the cast was in a state of 
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HE AMATEUR 


considerable anxiety, as the scenes had been 
thrown hurriedly together and were not 
well done. 

Mr. Agate’s voice became grave and 
ponderous. He said, “Now we come to 
King Lear, by amateurs—A play that is 
probably the greatest monument to human 
genius.” And then to everyone’s surprise, 
he added, “‘and I must tell you we have seen 
a “‘Lear” tonight that I place among the 
professional ‘“‘Lears’”’ I have seen and better 
than some—a Goneril and Kent who are 
good enough to step into the Old Vic 
Company tomorrow.” 

Whether his judgment was right or wrong, 
this little incident showed that he judged 
what was in front of him uninfluenced by 
“association” or other considerations. 

The late James Agate may have provoked 
us at times, but we have lost a great critic 
and a generous man. 


D. H. 





A LOSS TO WALES 


LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN 


munificent and intelligent patron of the 

theatre, especially in Wales. His un- 
timely death serves to remind us that his life 
ended without having realised a dream and 
an ideal—the establishment of a National 
Theatre for Wales. lt was not his fault, for 
he did all that was possible, financially and 
otherwise, to found the Welsh National 
Theatre. {t was a great disappointment to 
him that it was not brought to pass during 
his lifetime. 

It was an article which appeared in a 
Welsh periodical fifty years ago that not only 
amusea him but aroused in him the desire 
to bring into being a Theatre tor Wales. In 
that article—author not stated—the question 
was asked, “Why do the poets not hasten 
the development of the drama in Wales ? The 
drama seems always on the point of appear- 
ing, but it never does.” The writer added 
that he thought it prudent to prophesy that 
once the drama began, its development 
would be phenomenal. The writer also 
related how he had been one evening at the 
Globe Theatre, London, to see Charlie’s 
Aunt, and that next morning he was back in 
his Welsh parish, without anyone being any 
wiser as to his little bit of dissipation. 


Le Howard de Walden was a 
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After discussing the old puritanical apathy 
and even opposition to the stage, the man 
who thought of a Welsh National Theatre in 
1896 referred to the language dithculty, as it 
would affect both the company and the 
audience. He said, ““The Welsh population 
of Wales is too small and too scattered to 
maintain a monoglot Welsh company going, 
all through the year. Only let the company 
be a duoglot one that could give representa- 
tions in Englisn as well as Welsh, and it 
would have all the theatrical world before it 
—as well as Wales.” 

This writer of 1896, who gave Lord 
Howard de Walden his first idea of a National 
Theatre for Wales, had worked out a bill of 
costs. The initial expenditure, he suggested 
—including the cost of marquee, tolding 
forms, stage, three vans, six horses—would 
come to rougaly £700. The weekly expendi- 
ture, in his opinion, would be about £385. 
Nearly forty years after tnat, tollowing a1 
unsuccessful attempt in 1913-14, Lord 
Howard de Walden ,who attempted another 
foundation of a Welsh National Theatre 
Company, announced that he thought a 
Welsh Touring Company could be main- 
tained at a minimum cost of {500 a year. It 
was a dream in 1896; it was Lord Howard 
de Walden’s ideal in the ’thirties ; with his 
passing, I think it is dead. 


D. R. Davres 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Dear Sir, 


I am preparing for publication shortly a 
book called “Little Theatres.” I have been 
working on it for a number of years, and 
it traces the history of the Little Theatre 
movement right up to the present upsurge 
of the little theatres in and around London 
and in the various provincial cities. 

Naturally there must be a number of little 
theatres, both amateur and professional, 
whose work has been overlooked by me in 
my various trips round the country, and it 
is these that 1 should like to make some 
contact with. I should be grateful if all 
responsible for such theatres would send me 
details, programmes, pamphlets, photo- 
graphs, and so on concerning their owa 
theatres. 

Yours sincerely, 


Peter Noble 


15 Arnos Grove Court, 
London, N.11. 








PLAYS Now available : 


FRIEDA. Ronald Millar’s big stage and film 
success. 4f.,5m., 1 set (Available in certain 
towns) 
TO DREAM AGAIN, by Veronica Haigh. 
‘*4 remarkable play.””—Oxford Times. 
5 m., | set 
PINK STRING AND SEALING WAX. 
Roland Pertwee’s big West End success. 
4m.,5f., 1 set 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT. “.. . one of 
the best thrillers L ever saw.”’—Daily Express. 
1 m., 6f., 1 set 
GREAT DAY. A witty and warm-hearted 
comedy about the Women’s Institutes. 
3 m., 11 f., 1 set 
WASN’T IT ODD? An unusual comedy by 


Kenneth Horne. 3m.,6f., 1 set 
STAFF DANCE. Robert Morley’s sparkling 
and witty comedy. m., 5 f., 1 set 


WATCH ON THE RHINE. “Outstanding 
play of the year.”’—Daily Mail. 6m.,5f., 1 set 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. 
The brilliant West-End and worms comedy 


hit. 16 m., 9 f., 1 set 
TO KILL A CAT. ‘A brilliant oe 
drama.”’——Sketch. 6m.,4f., 

GOODNESS, HOW SAD! “One te 
laugh.”’—Sunday Pictorial. 3m.,4f., 1 set 
YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU. The 
famous comedy classic. 12 m. 7 f., 1 set 
GIVE ME YESTERDAY. “Give mea play 
like this any day.’’-—Sphere. 4m.,5f., 1 set 


THE LITTLE FOXES. ‘An exc itiagly 
interesting play.”’—Sunday Dispatch. 





“LET’S GIVE A SHOW!” 


A new booklet with articles on every 
aspect of stage protuction and acting 
by tamous playwrights, actors, and stage 
designers. 
‘ > 
Price 4/« Post Free 


Indispensable to Amateur Societies 








ONE ACT Plays by Roland Pertwee: 


Falling Upstairs. | m., 3 
Bridge of Sighs. 4 m., p) f. 
Expert Evidence. 3 im., 2 f. 
Fly Away Birdie. 2 m., 2 f. 


Test Me. 2m., If. 
Speaking Terms. 3 m., 2 f. 


Also: Edward Percy’s 
White Blackmail. 7 f. 
Widow of Heardingas. 7 f. 
Lake of Darkness. 2 m., 2 f. 


Molly Raynor’s 

Strange Refuge. 9 f. 
Peter Ustinov’s 

Beyond. 3 m., | f. 


Two Sketches by Robert Morley 
The End of the Pier. 
Matinee Idylls. 


For copies on a and 
for purchase apply to: 


English Theatre Guild Ltd. 


24 WHITCOMB STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Whitehall 8896 














“The Fifth Gospel,” by H. F. Rubinstein. 
Gollancz, 35. 6d. : 

“Fine Linen,’ by H. M. Richards. Muller, 

5. 6d. 
, ‘Four Simple Parish Plays,” by Paul Gedge. 
Muller, 55. 

Of this batch of religious plays, The Fifth 
Gospel (3 acts, 6 m. 4 f.) is the most unusual. 
It deals with the little known subject of 
Jewish Christianity after the fall of Jerusalem. 
The author believes in the significance of the 
Fifth Gospel (known to us only in fragments) 
and its possible influence on a rapprochement 
between Christians and Jews, but the play 
is by no means a piece of dull propaganda. 
It is a human and interesting picture of a 
family of Nazarenes whom we get to know 
and share their joys, sorrows and endless 
persecutions. Considerable beauty and real 
dignity distinguish some of the scenes. 
Fine Linen (6 m. 7 f.) deals mainly with 
Joseph of Arimathea and his association with 
the events of the first Holy week. We are 
given a pleasant picture of the workers in 
the flax industry, romance is not absent 
or even humour, despite the tragic back- 
ground. Four Simple Parish Plays is a dis- 
arming title, and the author writes from 
actual experience of dramatic work in South 
London. The plays are well constructed, 
but not, perhaps, so very simple ; and in the 
first one, the juxtaposition of a flock of 
“Brownies of Bethlehem” with the Nativity 
inevitably strikes a curious note, however 
necessary it may have been to add novelty. 
The best play, in the present writer’s opinion, 
is the last, Mother of Consolation (2 m. 3 f.) in 
which a Cockney family is helped by the 
Madonna through a sudden crisis. When 
acted, its obvious sincerity should make it 
unusually moving and effective. 


“Queen Elizabeth,” by Hugh Ross William- 
son. Constable, 45. (3 acts, 7 m. 3 f.) 

“The Imperial Votaress,” by Sydney W. 
Carroll. Constable, 6s. (4 acts, 40 m. 14 f.) 

These two plays about Elizabeth are very 
different in style and treatment, but, oddly - 
enough, do not contradict each other ; 
the Queen and her court are revealed as 
much the same in both. Hugh Ross William- 
son’s Queen Elizabeth (written for and 


dedicated to Dame Edith Evans) is a serious 
closely-knit study of the last of the Queen’s 
courtships, the strange betrothal to the 
Duc D’Anjou, and its repercussions. Choos- 
ing only one episode from the tumultuous 
reign, the author is able to construct a very 
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actable play, with simple settings and a small 
cast, but although there are arresting scenes, 
the general effect is sometimes a little tedious. 
Sydney W. Carroll, on the other hand, 
spreads himself over virtually the whole of 
Elizabeth’s life, from girlhood to death; 
his vast chronicle is unequally written, but 
is full of the brave Elizabethan pageantry— 
in fact, quite in the Shakespearean styie, and 
flocks of notabilities enter at the smallest 
provocation. It is strange at this period to 
find both authors slightly apologetic over 
presenting Gloriana as by no means so 
virginal as she proclaimed herself to be. 


“The Dark Tower,’ by Louis Macneice 
Faber, 8s. 6d. 

Louis Macneice’s new book, which con- 
tains five of his radio scripts, would seem 
to prove that radio plays do not always 
make such good reading as might be sup- 
posed. The Dark Tower is distinctly more 
confusing when read than when broadcast ; 
the fun of The March Hare Saga appears 
to have evaporated; while, reduced to 
printed dialogue, a charming Russian folk 
story loses much of its atmosphere. There 
is one shining exception—the exquisite 
Sunbeams in his Hat, a study of the last day 
of Tchehov’s life, which not only gives a 
delightful sketch of the man himself, but 
also some skilfully introduced glimpses 
of the main incidents in his troubled career. 


“Friends and Relations,” by St. John Ervine. 
Allan and Unwin, 45. 6d. (3 acts, 5 m. 5 f.) 

Characterisation is more important than 
action in this comedy, although the first 
scene where the sycophantic relations of Sir 
Samuel Lepper, an Ulster millionaire, gather 
to hear his will read, only to discover that 
the fortune is left to a cousin, an unsuccessful 
author, nas drama enough. Afterwards, 
it is chiefly a series of character studies, 
and here Mr: Ervine excels. Sir Samuel’s 
relations may be as unpleasant as he thought 
they were, but the author is scrupulously 
fair, and the ending, in which the spirited 
illegitimate daughter, having had the fortune 
handed to her by the bewildered author, 
declares her intention of marrying him, is an 
amusing finish to a play which contains 
many entertaining scenes. 


“More Selected One-Act Plays’? chosen by 
M. Hi Fuller. Harrap, 45. 

One of the chief objects of this anthology 
would seem to be the provision of suitable 
plays for Youth Clubs, where, to be sure, 




















the problem of play selection is at its most 
difficult. There is plenty of variety and it is 
interesting that the first play should be 
D. G. Bridson’s radio morality, -Aaron’s 
Field (17 m.). Apart from this the examples 
of imaginative fantasy are not particularly 
happy, but among the more realistic work 
it is good to see Marie W. Stuart’s Scots 
comedy, The Hole in the Wa’” (10 m. 3 f.), 
reappearing, and V. A. Pearn’s Bunyan 
(13 m. 8 f.) has beauty and sincerity. 


“Four Plays By Holberg,” translated by Henry 
Alexander. Princetown University Press. London, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 115. 6d. 

The work of the Danish playwright, 
Ludvig Holberg, is comparatively unknown 
in this country, although the introduction 
assures us that he is one of the world’s 
greatest writers of comedy. The plays pre- 
sented in this volume are without doubt 
interesting, especially as pictures of 
eighteenth-century Danish society. As is 
frequently the case with early comedies, 
the servants have most of the sense and nearly 
all the humour ; it is usually through their 
help that an absurdly estranged couple are 
united. There is also some effective if 
stereotyped characterisation. 


“Message for Margaret,’ by James Parish. 
Allan and Unwin. (3 acts, 2 m. 2 f.) 

David Hayden, dying from a sudden 
street accident, murmured a message for 
Margaret, which not only happened to be 
his wife’s name, but also that of his mistress. 
The play is mainly a grim struggle between 
the two women, leading to an attempted 
murder by the wife. But we are given to 
understand that her sorrows will be healed 
if she adopts the child which the mistress, 
unwillingly, is to have. A faked ending to 
Hayden’s message also helps. Essentially a 
play for professionals or a special type of 
sophisticated amateurs. 


F, SLADEN-SMITH 


“Comic Characters of Shakespeare,” by 
John Palmer. Macmillan, 85, 6d. 

In this scholarly study, the author ex- 
amines Shakespeare’s treatment of the 
characters of Berowne, Touchstone, Shylock, 
Bottom, and Beatrice and Benedict. The 
reader may be startled at the appearance of 
Shylock in this comic company, but Mr. 
Palmer’s analysis of Shakespeare’s use of 
comedy, the sympathetic union of the author 
with his creation as contrasted with Moliere’s 
satirical aloofness, is masterly and per- 
suasive. Heine’s contention that, in this 
instance, Shakespeare’s genius overruled his 
intention still stands, however, and to many 
of us compels agreement. 





The matter in the remaining chapters is 
less controversial, and the author’s rescue 
of Bottom from the ranks of buffoonery is 
especially felicitous. 


“‘Impressario,” by S. Hurok. Macdonald, 15s. 

Mr. Hurok admits to having been “ star- 
struck” all his life, and in this book of 
memoirs he tells, vividly and amusingly, 
of the stars he has “managed” if one may 
use such a term for, surely they are the most 
unmanageable of all God’s creatures. He 
has stories to tell of Chaliapine, of Pavlova, 
of Isadora Duncan, of the ballet and of opera, 
but the book is more than a series of anec- 
dotes about celebrities. It is written with 
warm understanding and sympathy by one 
who must, at times, have had that sympathy 
sorely tried. 


“The Dramatic Career of Arthur Murphy,” 
by Howard Hunter Dunbar. Oxford University 
Press, 215. 

Students of eighteenth century drama 
will, perhaps, remember Arthur Murphy as 
the author of “The Way to Keep Him,” 
but to most people he is now little more 
than a name. In this book the author has 
gathered together an immense amount of 
material covering Murphy’s career as an 
actor and dramatist, and the result is a 
vivid picture of the theatrical life of the 
period. The detailed account of Murphy’s 
chequered association. with Garrick, whose 
life he wrote, is of particular interest. 

“Cleopatra in the Tide of Time,’ by Oliver 
C. de C. Ellis. Williams and Norgate, 125. 6d. 

In part history, in part dramatic criticism, 
this study of Cleopatra almost defies classi- 
fication. Dr. Ellis’s breath-taking style, and 
flattering assumption of historical knowledge 
in his readers, are somewhat disconcerting 
but, these difficulties overcome, the book 
sweeps one along. Our romantic picture 
of Cleopatra derives, inevitably, from the 
dramatists who have been inspired by her 
but the features are contradictory. Dr. 
Ellis, who joins issue alike with Shakespeare 
and Shaw, does much to clarify the picture 
in his stimulating and provocative study. 


“Looking at a Play,” by W 
Phoenix House, 35. 6d. 

In this brief guide to what constitutes 
“quality” in a play, Mr. Bridges-Adams lets 
his readers share his vast knowledge of the 
theatre. It is impossible, in a short review, 
to describe the charm of this little book, 
which contains more matter than many a 
more imposing treatise. 

“Play Reading Course,” by Mark Perugini. 
Nat. Union of T.W.G. Unpriced. 

Useful and factual introductory notes used 
in connection with a series of play-readings 


. Bridges- Adams. 








designed to illustrate “Five Centuries of 
Drama.” 


“We Proudly Present,’ by Ivor Novello. 
French, 45. (7 m. 6 f.) 

“Vanity Fair,” adapted by Constance Cox. 
French, 45. (9 m. 4f.) 

“To Dream Again,” by Veronica Haigh. 
English Theatre Guild, 45. (5 m. 4 f.) 

““Mary Rose,” by Sir J. M. Barrie, French, 
45. (5 m. 3 f.) 

Ivor Novello’s comedy of the trials of 
theatrical management clevery avoids cati- 
cature, though the “happy ending” is as 
unexpected here as it would be in real life. 
It is disappointing that, in this adaptation 
of Vanity Fair, the famous eve of Waterloo 
scenes cannot be given their proper settings, 
but Miss Cox compresses them very adroitly 
into a single scene at Queen’s Crawley: 
Other episodes suffer a little from the 
necessary compression, but, on the whole, 
the adaptation has been done faithfully, 
and with great charm. In To Dream Again, 
Shakespeare is‘ drawn back to England 
by the wail of the air-raid siren but, un- 
fortunately mets the difficulties inevitably 
awaiting all syich revenants. The characters 
are drawn with sensitive feeling, but the 
theme presents many problems which have 
not been entirely overcome. 

Any comment on Mary Rose, which now 
appears in a welcome acting edition, would, 
surely, be superfluous. 


a Plays.” First Collection. Donaldson, 
2s. 6d. 

In The Mixture as Before Mr. Sladen-Smith 
divertingly raises the devil, but the remaining 
three plays in the book though their subject 
matter is more realistic, do not quite carry 
conviction. 


“Green Garters,’ by Wilfred Harvey 

A charming mime of a little drudge who 
is given three gifts and who dances out of her 
kitchen to the gay world outside. 


“‘Monologues for Men,’ by Allan Jeayes. 
French, 25, 

Twelve monologues in different accents 
and dialects. Much above the average. 


ONE ACT PLAYS PUBLISHED BY SAMUEL 
FRENCH, Is. 6d. EACH 


“Small World,” by Dorothy S. Cooper. (6 f.) 

“It Might Have Been Marion,” by Eric 
Willings and Conrad Carter. (9 f.) 

“The Woman Who Found the Star,” by 
E. Harriett Donlevy. (5 f.) 

“A Criminal Introduction,” by L du Garde 
Peach. (5 f.) 

In these four plays, with the exception 
of /¢ Might Have Been Marion, the authors 
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have taken as their theme the everyday 
life and work of women and have allowed 
the inherent drama to tell its own tale. 
The result is interesting and a pleasant 
relief from the type of all-woman play in 
which the romantic male is always “off- 
stage.” The office life in Small World is 
realistically portrayed, and the character 
drawing is good. Dr. du Garde Peach 
breaks fresh ground in his comedy-thriller 
set in a garage adventurously started by 
three girls demobbed from the Services. 
The Woman Who Found the Star is a quiet 
and moving little play based on the legend 
of St. Veronica who is, curiously, the least 
effectively drawn of the characters. In 
It Might Have Been Marion we have a very 
effective, if extremely improbable, melo- 
drama with a definite “bite.” 


“Without the Option,” by F. R. A. Horton. 
(3 m. 1 f.) 

“Down to the Seas,’ by Stuart Ready. 
(3 m. 3 f.) | 
** And This Our Life,” by Stuart Ready. (6 m.) 


The plot of Without the Option may stretch 
our credulity a little but it is excellent 
“theatre.’ A doctor takes the law into his 
own hands and revenges the ruined life of 
the woman he loved by convincing her 
seducer, over a prolonged period, that he 
is suffering from a dangerous disease. 
Stuart Ready’s two dramas are true to life 
but his play about a prisoners of war camp, 
though the atmosphere is good, lacks climax. 
In Donn to the Seas, he has written the 
poignant story of a younger son who 
determines to cut loose from a life of con- 
stant danger but who finds, on a night of 
violent storm, the tradition of his family 
too strong and, ignoring the appeal of the 
woman he loves, takes the empty place in 
the life-boat. 


‘Home on the Rims,” by Andrew Anderson, 
(6 m. 3 f.) 

“Carriages at Twelve,’ by Hurford James. 
(3m. 2 f.) 

“Romance 


(1 m. 6 f.) 


In his Scottish comedy Andrew Anderson 
shows the course of true love running 
very unsmoothly in a small bakery, though 
the play rollicks along very cheerfully to a 
happy ending. Carriages at Twelve is an 
amusing little episode with “Prinny” and 
Beau Brummel as the central figures, and 
eighteenth century manners and fine feathers 
much in evidence. Philip Johnson’s romance 
asks too much of even the most romantically 
minded. A spoilt little minx quarrels with her 


in 


Grey,” by Philip Johnson. 
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fine up-standing suitor and as he turns away, 
rejected, he notices the quiet young gover- 
ness. He offers her his arm and leads her 
off, presumably straight to the altar. Just 
like that ! 


“* Epilogues for Youth Clubs,’ by Jessie 
Powell. Y.W.C.A. 25. 

“The Tribulations of Wing Lu,” by L. du 
Garde Peach. French, 1s. 6d. (6 m. 4 f.) 

“The King Who Learned to Laugh,” by 
Samuel Tenenbaum. French, 1s. 6d. (10 m. 2 f.) 

“*King John and the Abbot,” by Ruth Vickery 
Holmes. French, 1s. 6d. (7 m.) 


The series of six short religious plays, 
designed to be used as epilogues, is quite 
outstandingly good, and should appeal 
to a wider circle than that for which it was 
planned, and the same may be said of Dr. 
du Garde Peach’s amusingly written play 
in the Chinese manner. Children will enjoy 
acting the remaining two little plays, which 
are dramatisations of familiar stories. 

 oroTHY COATES 


TWO OTHER ONE-ACT PLAYS 
“Low Bridge,” by Wilfred Massey. Charles 
FI, Fos. 13. 6d. (4 f., 2 -) 
“The Frozen Heart,’ by Ivory Brides. 
Deane. 15. 3d. (5 f.) 


The author’s note to Low Bridge states that 
it is essential that the players should speak 
in the dialect that comes most easily to 
them. The dominating character is Jed 
Barlow, a rigid chapel-goer and conductor 
of the choir, whose daughter has secret 
meetings with David Glegg, son of a rich 
bookmaker. There are angry scenes, first 
with Doris and then with Tom Glegg 
when he comes to discuss the marriage 
of the young couple. The river is in flood 
when Tom goes over the bridge and falls in. 
Jed rescues him, reconciliations follow, 
and Tom, the gambler, turns over a new 
leaf. The plot is neat and the dialogue 
effective. The action in The Frozen Heart 
takes place on Christmas Eve in a Bavarian 
farmhouse during the late war. Madame 
Bertrand, a Belgian conscripted to work 
for the German family, is full of bitterness 
towards them. There is a sick baby in the 
house and no doctor available. A_ gift 
from a kindly nun softens her heart and she 
consents to perform a small but dangerous 
operation on the child, for she was once a 
nurse, and a case of doctor’s instruments is 
in the house. Coincidence is perhaps too 
strong in this play and challenges belief. 
On the other hand, the situation is dramatic 
and a good producer could contrive some 
telling effects. 

Mary WYLDE 
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STRATFORD ON. AVON 


HE Shakespeare Festival at Stratford- 
upon-Avon continues to excite more 
criticism and controversy than per- 
haps any other theatrical undertaking in 
the kingdom. This is a sign of its strength 
rather than its weakness ; crowds are flocking 
to the theatre, which is now in the entire 
charge of Sir Barry Jackson. Last year 
Sir Barry was Director only of the Festival 
Company and its productions, but this year 
he directs the theatre itself as well, and under 
this unified control everything has been 
done with a view to making the theatre 
an entirely self-supporting concern. 

The Festival opened with Peter Brook’s 
production of Romeo and Juliet. Mr. Brook’s 
study of the play whilst on holiday in the 
sunshine of a Portuguese summer is un- 
doubtedly reflected in the scenery of Rolf 
Gerard, which at time suggests the baking 
heat of Egypt rather than the more passionate 
warmth of Italy. Bernard Shaw’s advice to 
concentrate on youthful lovers and virile 
fights has obviously been followed by 
eighteen-year-old Daphne Slater as Juliet 
and lithe Lautence Payne as Romeo. The 
production is a most provocative one, 
which is full of exciting interest. 

Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus is a revival of 
Walter Hudd’s 1946 production, with 
Robert Harris giving a magnificent per- 
formance in the title role. The mimes 
arranged by Andree Howard, scenery and 
costumes by Riette Stuge-Moore, and the 
incidental music by Robert Chignell and 
John Simon are as effective as ever. 

Measure for Measure is also a revival of 
last year’s production, but Frank McMullan 
being in America, it is ably directed by 
Ronald Giffen. Robert Harris is again Angelo, 
and Beatrix Lehmann gives an intense and 
intelligent performance as Isabella. 

Yet another revival from 1946 is Peter 
Brook’s exquisite version of Loves Labour’s 
Lost. This remains a production of the 
highest quality, in which acting, mime, 
costume, stage decor, lighting, stage mach- 
inery and music are all wedded in artistic 
unison. 

Twelfth Night, the Birthday Play, is pro- 
duced by Walter Hudd, with accent upon 
Malvolio, played by Walter Hudd himself. 
Beatrix Lehmann makes the impersonation 
of a boy in the part of Viola more credible 
than one ever remembers, and Daphne 
Slater is a charming if youthful Olivia. 
Paul Schofield contributes one of his in- 
imitable character studies as Sir Andrew. 
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The revival of The Tempest is under the 
direction of a new young producer Norman 
Wright, and has the benefit of the scenery 
and costumes devised by Paul Shelving 
for last year’s production. Robert Harris 
remains outstanding as Prospero, and Daphne 
Slater is an enchanting Miranda. Joy Parker 
has taken over Ariel from last year’s boy 
actor, and the part benefits enormously by 
the change. 

The added reputation which Robert 
Harris has won for himself at Stratford is 
enhanced by his performance of Richard I. 
The Plantagenet colour revealed in the 
decor and costumes of Hal Burton gives 
variety which is somewhat lacking in the 
tone and acting of the very large male cast. 
Beatrix Lehmann’s brief appearance as the 
Duchess of Gloucester offers a few tense 
moments of histrionic power. 

In spite of Shakespeare “‘the play” is not 
entirely “the thing” at Stratford, because 
no mean contribution to  theatregoing 
upon the banks of the Avon is made by the 
spacious Theatre Restaurants, where full 
luncheon, tea and dinner facilities are now 
available ; by the series of public lectures 
run in conjunction with the British Council 
at Mason’s Croft, as well as by the various 
Poetry and Song Recitals and Orchestral 
Concerts ; nor must we forget to mention 
that the newly decorated larger hotels have 
re-opened their hospitable doors for the 
first time since 1939. 

B. 


W. M. 





THE LEICHNER MAKE-UP STUDIO 

Of particular interest to members of 
Amateur Dramatic Societies will be the 
newly opened Make-up Studio by L. Leich- 
ner (London) Ltd., at 10 Great Newport 
Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2. The up-to- 
date equipment includes a stage equipped 
with the very latest lighting system and with 
the aid of a cleverly placed mirror every type 
of make-up can be tested under conditions 
associated with the theatre. A complete 
range of every known make-up device is 
available for use, and a special feature of 
the Studio is the free advice by experts on 
every problem of make-up and skin care 
which is offered to all visitors, preferably by 
appointment. The Studio is freely used by 
professionals as well as a number of dramatic 
societies and individual amateurs. 





(Photo: McBean) 


Scene from “Twelfth Night,” Stratford, 1947. 
Beatrix Lehman as Viola. Dudley Jones as Feste. 
Scenery and Costumes by Riette Sturge Moore 





NEW THEATRES 


After the report last Quarter on the lack 
of suitable halls for amateur performances, 
it is good to be able to give news of groups 
who have acquired premises which they are 
busy converting into theatres of their own. 

The Studio Theatre, Camborne, is a case in 
point. Nearly six months ago a small band 
of actors and actresses decided to build 
their own theatre in Camborne. A large 
hotel (long disused) was discovered in the 
centre of the town, and the group are now 
engaged in extensive structural work. The 
whole interior of one wing has been ripped 
out, and within a few weeks it is hoped 
that a small intimate theatre will take the 
place of billiard room, ballroom and garage. 
Mote artists joined the original few and turned 
to such unfamiliar tasks as masonry and 
plumbing. Camborne is giving the project 
an enthusiastic reception, regarding the 
theatre as its own. Constant offers of help 
are received, and a voluntary local committee 
has been set up to help the scheme forward. 

In February last year The Darlington 
Repertory Theatre (established in 1936) 
suffered a disastrous fire. Shortly afterwards 
a large old-fashioned cinema was purchased, 
and after overcoming the usual crop of 
difficulties this has been converted into a 
modern theatre with one of the best equipped 
stages in the North East, and a seating 
capacity of over 1,000. The new theatre 
opened on Whit Monday with “And So to 
Bed” (Fagan). 

At the third Annual General Meeting of 
the Erith Theatre Guild in June, it was 
reported that the number of productions 
by constituent socicties had so increased 
that during the year only three dates had 
been available for outside groups. A high 
spot in the coming year should be the 
opening of the Guild’s new theatre, which 
it was hoped to complete soon. It was also 
proposed to form a new company, the 
Guild Playhouse Association, to acquire 
property and fittings for, and to run the new 
Guild Playhouse (formerly the Oxford 
Cinema). The Guild recently presented 
Callenders Operatic and Dramatic Society in 
“Spring Harvest” (Kennington), and the 
Upstarts in “Duet in Floodlight”’ (Priestley). 


FESTIVALS 


The fifth Barnet Youth Drama Festival was 
held this year at Church House, Barnet, 
Mr. John Holgate adjudicating plays pre- 
sented by 15 groups. Eight were awarded 
First Class Certificates. The Chairman of the 
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organising Committee was Mr. F. A. 
Marteau, and the event was sponsored by 
the Herts County Council and the South 
Herts Further Education Committee. 

Lowestoft Drama Festival also held its 
fifth annual event, which took place in the 
Sparrow’s Nest Theatre in May last, when 
nine plays were presented for adjudication 
by Mr. F. Sladen-Smith. 

Dunlop Drama Society held a successful 
Festival in May, when the Kenward Trophy 
was awatded to the Inchinnan Players’ 
Club (Scotland), for a performance of the 
second act of “Night Must Fall.” This 
Society, in co-operation with the B.D.L. 
recently arranged a week-end course at Fort 
Dunlop on “‘the theatre to-day,” production, 
make-up and actors’ speech and movement. 
Demonstrations and practice in groups were 
included in the course. The lecturers were 
Frances Mackenzie and Frank Newman. 

The first annual Drama Festival of the 
Croydon and District Theatre Guild was held 
in May when fifteen Societies competed 
for the Festival Shield, the winners being 
the Old Suttonians Dramatic Society. The 
Adjudicator, Frank Newman, commented 
upon the efficiency which marked the 
organisation of the Festival. The Guild has 
made excellent progress during the first 
few months of its existence, and membershif 
is rapidly increasing. Talks and ‘lasses in 
various subjects have been given, and many 
more ate being arranged. A «< .nce is to be 
held in September, and ar -agements are 
being made for another Fe ival early next 
year. 


NORTHWARDS 


The last two performances this season at 
the Citizen’s Theatre, Glasgow, were ““You 
Never Can Tell” (Shaw), and ‘“‘Scuddi- 
vaigs” (Kennedy and Wallenstein), a new 
comedy set in the Highlands. Mr. Matthew 
Forsyth resigned at the end of the season, 
his place on the production side being taken 
by John Casson, and in general management 
by Colin White. The People’s Theatre, New- 
castle-on-Tyne continues to add to its long 
list of distinguished productions by pre- 
senting, recently, such plays as “The Thracian 
Horses” (Valency), ‘‘Rosmersholm” (Ibsen) 
“The Voysey Inheritance” (Granville-Barker) 
and “Our Town” (Wilder). A fascinating 
collection of early nineteenth Century 
Newcastle Playbills, from a collection of Mr. 
D. D. Cuthrie, were shown at the Theatre’s 
Eighth Green Room Exhibition. At a 
meeting held at Derby in April, a Derbyshire 











Drama Association was formed. Before the 
war a County Drama Association was in 
existence, but a wider range of activities 
of Drama Societies in the la-ger towns will 
now be covered. Mr. C. C. Whyte, Drama 
Adviser to the Derby Education Committee 
explained that the main purpose of the 
Association was to enable scattered societies 
in the County to contact each other, and 
further Adult Education. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


The Bradford Civic Playhouse has established 
a Children’s Theatre which made its debut 
on May 31st with “The Magic Lighter,” 
a dramatised version of Hans Anderson’s 
“Tinder Box.” Miss Esme Church’s fellow 
producer is Rudolf Laban, who worked 
for many years with Kurt Joos. The designs 
for the sets and costumes have been given 
by Molly MacArthur, and the costumes are 
being executed in the Bradford Theatre 
School under the supervision of Jean 
Sugden. The Theatre does not set out to be 
educational. Its object is to show children 
that the theatre is a place where beauty, 
colour, fun and excitement can be found. 
Mobility is the keynote of production, 
so that plays can be taken to any theatre in 
the area. 

The Halifax Thespians, who have just 
reached their twentieth birthday claim, 
with justice, that during this period the 
society has firmly established itself in the 
cultural life of the town. Building restrictions 
do not yet allow a start to be made on the 
conversion of the premises it has acquired 
for its own theatre, but the Green Room, 
the Play Reading Circle and various Com- 
mittees already meet regularly in the base- 
ment rooms. 


LONDON 

New members will be welcomed by the 
Cripplegate Institute Drama Group, which 
was formed to help members of amateur 
societies who feel the need of extra coaching 
in diction, gesture, general acting and simple 
methods of production. Recent productions 
have included “Robert’s Wife” (St. John 
Ervine) and “Poison Pen” (Llewellyn). All 
students ate given individual attention 
and the opportunity of taking part in a 
public performance in the Cripplegate 
Theatre. The next session begins on 
September 15th, in preparation for per- 
formances in February and May. 

Unity Theatre, who have returned to the 
amateur fold, in May presented ““The Match 
Girls” (Mitchell). A play based on the 
Bryant and May strike in 1888. We get a 
fascinating glimpse of Bernard Shaw and 
Mrs. Besant in a handsom cab, bringing 
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back for distribution among the match 
girls the collection from a west-end meeting. 
This is the kind of play in which Unity 
excels, and the group scenes of the match 
gitls were beautifully done. Unity’s next 
production, “Enemies” (Gorki), was given 
its first presentation in this country in June. 

Four Seasons Theatre Club (Philip Moore 
Productions) recently gave a_ successful 
performance of “The Mocking Bird” (Hale) 
at the Lewisham Town Hall, which will be 
followed in the autumn by “French Without 
Tears.” 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA 


Seven performances of “Dr. Faustus” 
(Marlowe) were given in April and May at 
the Wycliffe Church, Leicester. The play was 
presented in two parts, divided by an Inter- 
lude introduced to denote the lapse of time 
between the departure of Faustus to travel 
the world and practice the black art of magic, 
and his return to face his final hour. Stage 
lights were replaced by ordinary church 
lighting, and a group in everyday dress 
left their pew for the stage where they 
informally discussed the play in the presence 
of the audience. They then resumed their 
seats, stage lighting was restored, and the 
play proceeded to its tragic conclusion. 
The point made in the Interlude was that 
the play, written nearly 400 years ago, was 
entirely and terribly up-to-date. 

Darlington Pilgrim Players were originally a 
Drama Section of a Christian Youth Centre 
which was disbanded owing tolack of support. 
Mr. Wilfred Downing, Drama Director and 
Producer, then founded the Pilgrim Players 
to interest those young people who had 
reached the age limit for membership of 
Youth Centres. Since 1943 the Club has had 
22 productions, taken part in four Drama 
Festivals and a Pageant. By their efforts 
they have raised {100 for charity—a fine 
record for a Club with a membership of 
less than 20. Their last production was 
““A Man’s House” (Drinkwater). 


MAGAZINES AND NEWS=-LETTERS 


The May number of “The Prompter” 
(Southampton Theatre Guild) catries reports 
from the Guild Critics’ Panel. The Guild, in 
addition to its second Annual Drama 
Festival at which two entirely new plays will 
be presented, is busy with the production of a 
Pageant. Representatives of the Guild 
joined with members of the West London 
Guild of Players as guests of the Bristol 
Guild of Players at the closing performance 
of their Fourth Annual Festival. “Prompt 
Copy,” No. 5 (Swnderland Drama Club) 
reviews at length the Club’s recent produc- 
tion of “The Firstborn” (Christopher Fry) 




















ALL THE 
WORLD’S A 
STAGE 


Clifford Bax 


Clifford Bax has assembled this collection 
of 52 photographs of famous British 
actors and actresses. With his long 
association with the theatrical world, 
Mr. Bax is well qualified to introduce 
these distinguished players, which he 
does in a lightly written commentary. 
10s. 6d. net 


THREE 

CHRISTMAS 

PLAYS FOR 
JUNIORS 


Kathleen T. Wilson 


School producers will welcome these 
short plays whose happy blending of 
history, music, literature, and dramatic 
training gives them considerable instruc- 
tional value. 5s. performance of each. 


3s. 6d. net 


New Edition Now Ready 


STAGE 
LIGHTING FOR 
AMATEURS 


Peter Goffin § 


No society can afford to be without 
this “authorative work, which is amply 


illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net 


A complete list of One and Three 
Act Plays, Sketches, Monologues, 
and Handbooks for Amateurs 
will be supplied free of charge on 
application. 


FREDERICK MULLER 
29 Great James Street, W.C.1. 











and an account of their success in the 
B.D.L. Full-Length Play Festival at Aber- 
dare, where they carried off the Geoffrey 
Whitworth Cup. The May number of 
“Newsletter” (Eltham Little Theatre) starts 
a new series, and also devotes space to the 
National Final at Aberdare, where one of 
their affiliated societies, The Kerwin Players, 
participated. In July, six open- air per- 
formances of “Twelfth Night” were given. 
A week-end Drama School at Broadstairs 
is planned for the week-end, November 
21st to 23rd. 

Cheltenham was the first provincial 
town to open a Municipal Theatre since the 
war. The Montpellier Spa Baths were, in 
fact, converted into an intimate little theatre, 
the Civic Playhouse, before the actual 
cessation of hostilities, opening on April 
oth, 1945, with Arms and the Man. The play, 
performed by a cast drawn from the leading 
Amateur Dramatic Societies in the town, 
was produced by Mr. F. D. Littlewood 
(Town Clerk of Cheltenham), and Mr. K. A. 
Thatcher (Rotol Amateur Dramatic Society). 
It has always been the wish of the Chelten- 
ham Corporation to provide plays to suit 
every taste, and they have thus included in 
their programme those of Shakespeate, 
Shaw, Ibsen, Priestley, Coward, etc. 


The Civic Players now have a membership 
of over 100, and present six plays a year, 
including one Shakespeare. In choosing this, 
consideration is given to a play set for the 
School Certificate, and advice is sought 
from the Principals of local schools and 
colleges. In this connection they recently 
presented Twelfth Night, and As You Like It 
is on the programme for 1947/48. The Civic 
Players and Falcon Players combined in the 
presentation of the Greek play The Electra of 
Euripides (Gilbert Murray translation). 


Doris Hutrron 





STAGE LIGHTING 

Mr. L. G. Applebee, Director of the 
Strand Electric Company recently visited 
New York for liaison purposes with Ameti- 
can theatres. Duting his stay he lectured 
to the American Illuminating Engineering 
Society, and at Yale University on “Lighting 
in the English Theatre To-day.” His visit 
was also connected with the International 
Conference on Illumination to be held in 
Paris next year, and for which Great Britain 
is the Operative Committee on the subject 
of Stage Lighting. 








THE 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


combined INSURANCE Policy 


AMATEU 


for 
R SOCIETIES. 


issued through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated 


Insurance Brokers. 


Head Office : 
COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 

LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telephone : MANsion House 9796/7 


SCALE OF PREMIUMS 





Value of Scenery, 
Wardrobe & Pro- E 


ight Days Fifteen Days 
Cover. Cover. 
90 @s 86 
> © £! 10 © 
10 O £115 0 
7?Tsé G&s F 
5 0 £215 0 
COVERED 





See. 
£100 El 
£250 £l 
£500 £l 
£1000 _—s El 
£1500 £2 

RISKS 
1. LOSS of or 


DAMAGE to SCEN- 


ERY, WARDROBE and PRO- 


PERTIES wh 
Society or on 


ether belonging to the 
HIRE or LOAN. 


2. CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or 


damage to p 


roperty up to £1000 


plus law costs. 
3. WORKMENS’ COMPENSA- 


TION. 





Policies also 


jissued to cover:— 


(A) LOSS OF EXPENSES through 
ABANDONMENT. 


(B) GROUP PERSONAL ACCIDENT. 





For Detailed Prospectus apply to :— 
REX THOMAS (Insurance) LTD. 














BOYS’ CLUB 


TRAVELLING THEATRE 

T would be interesting to know if this 
[corpacy, which recently completed a 

two-thousand mile tour of England, 
achieved something of a record in playing 
together almost every night for six weeks 
on end. Certainly no team of amateurs of 
this age—the youngest being 14 and the 
eldest 17—has ever enjoyed such an ex- 
perience before. And enjoy it they certainly 
did, in spite of the fact that presenting a 
show each night in a different town or village, 
in addition to travelling long distances 
and the daily erection and dismantling of a 
fit-up stage is a pretty arduous business. 

The boys, all members of clubs affiliated 
to the National Association of Boys’ Clubs, 
came from widely separated parts of England 
and Wales. Some, still at school, were granted 
special leave of absence while those at 
work were released by the employers for 
the three weeks of rehearsal and six weeks 
tour. Rehearsals were held at the Arts 
Training Centre recently established at 
Cranbrook, Kent, by the N.A.B.C. where, 
in addition to an admirable miniature 
theatre, workshops and studios provided 
the ideal background in which the programme 
could be prepared. This consisted of one- 
act plays, mimed folk-songs, a ballet and 
solo musical items, produced by Anthony 
Thomas, Drama Adviser to the N.A.B.C. 
and Stanley Garner. 

During the tour, which included thirty 
towns and villages besides London, one 
item was televised and three broadcasts 
(one to the U.S.A.) were made. Travelling 
was by special motor coach—fitted with a 
rear compartment in which was carried not 
only the fit-up stage and curtains, but lighting 
outfit, amplifier and turntable, a wardrobe 
of nearly fifty costumes and the company’s 
personal luggage. Never once were the ser- 
vices of the prompter required, nor did 
the gaily-painted act drop open late— 
except on those occasions when the local 
organiser appealed for a few extra minutes 
in order to pack in the audience. 

Contrary to some forecasts the quality 
of the acting improved steadily throughout 
the run. The boys did not get stale, nor did 
they (it is comforting to note) become 
stage-struck, although two had already made 
up their minds to attempt a stage career. 
One of these was auditioned during the tour 
for the Old Vic School, and awarded a 
coveted place. Another won a scholarship 
to the Hedley Goodall Academy in Bristol 
(his home town). The remainder returned 
to their homes and schools or jobs enriched 
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Courses in 
Play Production 


For Vouth Leaders 
and School Teachers 
Adults, Sept. 17th-24th and 
October 18th—26th. 


Boys’ Acting Course (under 
18), Sept. 17th—24th. 


‘ Comfortable residential accom- 


modation and unique training 

facilities, including excellent 

little theatre. Full particulars 
from the Warden. 


N.A.B.(. Aris Training Centre 
CRANBROOK, KENT 











ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1. 


Speech Training & Dramatic Art 


This Course is designed to cover a period 
of three years’ full time study. 

The curriculum includes 2 private lessons 
weekly, classes and lectures in Choral 
Speech, Phonetics, Verse Speaking, Public 
Speaking, Voice Production, Stage Lighting 
and Make-up, Dancing (Classical), Dramatic 
Rehearsal, Fencing, Mime, Principles of 
Teaching, Psychology, Remedial Speech 
and Broadcasting Technique. 

(Students are given the opportunity of visiting 

Schools and teaching under supervision) 


L.R.A.M. Speech and Drama 


Next examination will be held between 
15th and 19th September. Last day of entry 
for Dec./Jan. session, 31st October. 


L.R AM. Mime 


First examination for new Diploma in 
September, 1947. 


PROSPECTUSES and information from 


L. Gurney Parrott, Hon. F.R.A.M., 
Secretary. 














by an unique experience and determined 
to put drama on the map in their own 
clubs. 

It is hoped that the tour will be repeated 
in the not too distant future for it is certain 
that by practical demonstration such as this 
the N.A.B.C. can encourage the develop- 
ment of drama as a club activ:ty. Boys from 
local clubs—even those with no desire 
to act—were obviously fascinated by the 
stage equipment, particularly the portable 
switchboard, dimmers and other lighting 
apparatus. There can be few activities which, 
if properly organised in a boy’s club can 
touch so many of the members—either 
directly or indirectly—and exercise such an 
entirely beneficial effect upon all concerned. 

ft. 


INDISPENSABLE 


The tenth edition of Who's Who in the 
Theatre, that invaluable Biographical Record 
of the Contemporary Stage has just been 
issued, and is a monument to the industry of 
its compiler and editor, Mr. John Parker. It 
contains over 3,000 biographies, of which 400 
have been added since the previous edition, 
besides a synopsis of London play bills, 1939/ 
46 which provides the only published index 
(with complete cast of plays produced in Lon- 
don and district) since the outbreak of the war. 
Many other interesting and valuable features 
bring up the total number of pages to over 
2,000, thus supplying a reference book 
which is indispensable to anyone concerned 
with or interested in the professional 
theatre. 





At Ashridge (Berkhamsted, Herts) in 
association with the British Drama League, 
a Week-end Course on Drama will take place 
from Friday, October 24th, to Monday, 
October 27th. Subjects of lectures and dis- 
cussions are : History of the Theatre ; Drama 
in Education ; the Place of the Amateur in 
the Modern Theatre; the Living Theatre, 
Can it Survive? Speakers include Miss 
Phyllis Haftnoll, Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, 
and others. Inclusive fee £3 3s. Ashridge, 
with its historical associations and beautiful 
surroundings, offers an ideal setting for 
discussion of the Arts. The buildings 
have been adapted to the needs of a modern 
residential college, but retain the spacious 
and informal atmosphere of a country 
mansion. Golf, riding, excellent food and 
friendly service are amongst the amenities 
offered. Application for enrolment (Course 
No. 42) should be made to the Bursar, 
Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
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Nelson 
Drama 


A Man of Ideas 
MILES MALLESON 


A modern drama concerning a 
down-and-out. (3 m., | w.) 


Is. 3d. net 


Moneys from Shylock 
H. F. RUBINSTEIN 


Shakespeare, in search of copy, 
meets his model for Jessica. 


(4 m., | w.) Is. 3d. net 


Those Class Distinctions 
J. J. BELL 


A drawing room comedy with a 
political flavour. 


(3m., 2w.) Is. net 


Rizzio’s Boots 
HAL D. STEWART 
A neat comedy dealing with 
Mary’s intrigue with Rizzio. John 
Knox and Darnley play an amusing 
game of Cox and Box. 
(3 m., 2 w.) Is. net 
The Affliction of 
St. Thomas 
F. SLADEN SMITH 


A Borcaccio-like story of the 
eternal triangle. (2 m., | w.) 


Is. net 


Guineas for the Ghost 
MAURICE HORSPOOL 


The revenge of the village ghost- 
layer, who is refused his just dues. 


(8 m.) Is. 3d. net 





PARKSIDE » EDINBURGH 












ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


In March last students of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music gave four performances of 
The Green Pastures, by Marc Connelly. 
As all the world knows this play is a sequence 
of Old Testament stories as visualised by 
the American Negro. They range from 
Creaticn to the Flood and the Plagues of 
Egypt, taking in some miracles on the way, 
and a glimpse of Heaven as well. Typical of 
the lively treatment of these stories is the 
scene where God and Noah discuss details 
of the Ark. Must snakes also be saved ? asks 
Noah. If so, a keg of rum will certainly be 
needed. And, he thinks, there must be at 
least a hundred kinds of snakes. Two kegs 
ate therefore indicated, and besides one at 
each side would balance the Ship. But no, 
says the Lord, one keg is enough and it can 
stand in the middle. 

The Academy were fortunate in having 
the distinguished Negro singer, Edric 
Connor, to play the part of “de Lawd.” 
He presented an endearing picture of a just, 
authoritative, yet infinitely benevolent God, 
troubled at the contrariness of man who, 
in spite of all His care, and the lesson of the 
Flood, will sink into wickedness. 

This was a tremendous production for 
students to undertake, but under the direction 
of Miss Rose Bruford they succeeded in 
getting just the right blend of simple rever- 
ence and realism. 

D. H. 


A CHILDREN’S THEATRE CLUB 


The Rhyl Children’s Theatre Club was 
formed almost four years ago when the 
Manchester Repertory Company, playing 
at the Rhyl Pavilion Theatre, gathered to- 
gether a number of local children and 
presented them in Emil and the Detectives. 
Since then the Club has considerably in- 
creased its activities due to the kindness of 
the Rhyl U.D.C. who have granted rehearsal 
facilities and allow the Pavilion Theatre to 
be used as the Club’s Headquarters. The 
membership, consisting of almost 200 local 
boys and girls between the ages of 9 and 18, 
is a very enthusiastic body, having their own 
committee and officials. Recent productions 
have included Snow White and the Seven 


Dwarfs, What Happened to George, Treasure 
Island, A Kiss for Cinderella, Dick Whittington, 


and several one-act plays, including one 
written by a club member. Rehearsals are 
now in progress for Ambrose Applejohn’s 
Adventure, and Lady Precious Stream, and the 
Club have entered three one-act plays in the 
Rhyl Drama Festival. 





THE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 


TRAINING & DRAMATIC ART 
(INCORPORATED) 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W.7 


Recognised as an approved course for the Diploma 
in Dramatic Art of London University. 


President: 
Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF LYTTON, K.G. 


Vice-President: 
JOHN GIELGUD. 


Principal : 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 
Speech and Drama. 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage. 


Limited number of SCHOLARSHIPS 
for MEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus on application to the Registrar 





a 
DEANE” PUBLICATIONS 
THE POLTERGEIST 
By Frank Harvey, author of ‘‘Saloon Bar’’ 
5m., 4w. 4s. net 
IS YOUR HONEYMOON REALLY 
NECESSARY ? 

The successful ‘‘Duke of York’s’’ Farce by E. V. 
Tidmarsh, 4 m., 4. w 4s. net 
THIS LAND OF OURS 
New Three-Act Play by Lionel Brown. 

5 m., 2 w. 4s. net. 


THE FROZEN HEART 
Drama for women by Ivory Brides. 5 w. 
THE BONNY EARL O’ MORAY 
Comedy for women by Stuart Ready. w 
TO-MORROW’S VENGEANCE 


Thriller by Stuart Ready. 2 m., 2 w. 
EASY EXIT 
Thriller for women by Valrose Lindley. 6w. 


SATAN IN TECHNICOLOR 
Satirical Comedy by J.F. E. Coningham. 3 m., | w. 
CRIME BY PERSUASION 


Thriller by C. J. Burton. m.,2w. 
HEARTS OF OAK 
Period Comedy by J. Odams 4m.,3 w. 


ALL ABOVE ARE ONE-ACT PLAYS 


Plays sent on Approval Full lists on application 


H. F W. Deane & Sons, Ltd. 


MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 























New Editions Now_Available 
Wilfred Massey's 
Comedy Successes 


(Author of ‘‘Happy Days,”’ etc.) 
THE TWO MISS 
HEMINGWAYS 2 men, 8 women 


DANGEROUS COMPANY 
3 men, 7 women 


TILL FURTHER ORDERS 
4 men, 6 women 


THE YOUNGER END 
3 men, 7 women 


CRIME AT THE CLUB I! women 


Over 6,000 productions in British Isles, 
Australia and U.S.A. 


Books: 3/- (post 2d.) 
FEE: On sliding scale, Minimum £1/1/- 


(Dept. D) WILFRED MASSEY 
“ THATCHINGS,” BIERTON 
AYLESBURY (BUCKS) 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
W. Guisiiean tie. Mus.D. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 
TEACHERS’ COURSE 


A one year course for teachers of 
Speech and Drama will open on 15th 
September, 1947. Attendance will 
be required on three evenings weekly, 
from five to eight o’clock. 

In addition to (a) individual tuition 
there will be (b) classes in Voice 
Practice, Verse and Choral Speaking, 
Improvisation and Mime, Play Re- 
hearsal, and (c) lectures on Voice 
Theory, Poetics, History of Drama, 
Phonetics. Plays will be produced. 

At the end of the course there will 
be an examination for the diploma 
L.T.C.L. (Speech and Drama). 

For information as to entrance 
examinations and fees apply: 

The Secretary, The Trinity College 
of Music, Mandeville Place, Lon- 
dor, W.1. Welbeck 5773. 

















RELiance 3011-2 


STAGE ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT LTD. 


Well-known suppliers of Electrical Equip- 
ment for the Amateur and Professional 


Stage. 

Prompt deliveries from stock of : 
SPOTLIGHTS * 
FLOODLIGHTS Write 
FOOTLIGHTS for 
BATTENS our 
DIMMERS new 
LAMPS Catalogue 
GELATINES * 





OFFLEY ROAD THE OVAL, LONDON, S.W.9 


Telegrams : Stalect Claproad London 














Joseph Francis Johnson 


PLAYWRIGHT - PRODUCER - ACTOR 


“You certainly have a sense of theatre" 
—HUGH WALPOLE 


THUNDER IN THE HILLS, 8 m., 5 w. 
Three-act Tragi-Comedy with thrills. 
“Thrilling.” ‘‘Thrilling.”” 

PEDLAR’S TREASURY, 3 m., 6 w. Three-act 
Comedy. ‘‘The author unfolds the story with 
skilful stage-craft.”’ 

HOMECOMING OF MICHAEL CORRI- 

AN, 3 m., 5 w. One-act Tragedy. ‘‘Characters 
and dialogue excellent.”’ 

SECOND STEWARD, 6 m., | w. One-act 
Tragedy of the Sea. ‘‘Authentic.’’ ‘‘Grim.” 

TROUBLE WITH MR. McCAFFERTY, 

m., 2 w. One-act Comedy. ‘‘Shows a mind 
with knowledge of the stage.’’ 

ARIA, | m., 2 w. A new one-act Tragi-Comedy 
of suspense. 

TO-MORROW IS THE JOYFUL DAY, 
3 adults (2m., | w.), 17 boys (12-14), and a voice. 
New one-act Comedy. 


Also varied short and very successful 
laughter-pieces, straight and musical 


ROMNEY BRIDGE, KENDAL, WESTMORLAND 




















CIVIL SERVICE AUTHORS 


The Society of Civil Service Authors was 
founded in 1936 with the object of encourag- 
ing authorship in the Civil Service and of 
providing opportunities of social and 
cultural companionship among Civil Servants 
who ate interested in literary work. Its 
first President was the late Humbert Wolfe 
who was succeeded on his death in 1940 
by Lord Vansittart. 


WEMBLEY 


On December 21st the East Lane Dramatic 
Society successfully presented its first post- 
war production to an audience of 200 at 
the Preston Manor School, Wembley. The 
play was To Have and to Hold, by Lionel 
Brown, and performances are being repeated 
on other dates and in other places till 
February 8th. The Society includes both 
active and associate members and is doing 
very good work in its neighbourhood, 
including play-reading, theatre outings, and 
other activities. 


THEATRE DESIGN COURSES 


On September 2oth Mr. Reginald Leefe, 
of Spa Lodge, Bishopton, Stratford-on-Avon, 
is starting Courses in scene designing, 
lighting, costume, and the making of working 
drawing and models, under the auspices of 
the Municipal Authorities at the College 
of Art, Birmingham. There will be day and 
evening Courses at moderate fees. Full 
— may be obtained from Mr. 

fe at the above address. 


HULL 


The Drasdo Repertory Company of Hull 
has just presented A Comedy of Errors, in 
the Pearson Park, with great success—this 
in spite of an amusing printer’s error, 
whereby posters were exhibited announcing 
the performance as being one of “The 
Drasdo,” by William Shakespeare, with “A 
Comedy of Errors” in large type at the top 
of the bill. This gives a warning that 
publicity managers should invariably inspect 
their posters before they ate displayed ! 


HASSAN 


Because of the forthcoming revival of 
“Hassan” Basil Dean is unable to give 
permission for the time being for amateur 
performances. 








Three New One-Act Plays 
“THE TELEPHONE NEVER 


“WIFE REQUIRED!”’ 


(FALKLAND CARY and PHILIP KING) 


“CANDIED PEEL’’ 
* 
“MURDER OUT OF TUNE”’ 


RINGS’”’ 
(2 m., 4f.) 
7 


“HOLIDAY EVE’’ 
(2 m., 3 f.) 
rs 


(I m., 5 f.) 





Three-Act Plays 





‘*BURNING GOLD,”’ etc. 
SAMUEL FRENCH 











Another big Printing Now Ready 
Newly revised version of the outstanding 


“Such Things Happen’ 


meat by WILFRED MASSEY 

(3 acts, | interior scene, 5 men, 5 women) 
‘Faster and funnier than ever.”’ 
*‘Laughs without end. Thrill on thrill.’’ 


“A grand play... 
moment.”’ 


excellent, witty comedy.”’ 
Books complete with Author’s Produc- 
tion Notes, Property Plots, etc., 3/- 


Fee: On sliding scale—Minimum £1/1/- 


Dept. D., WILFRED MASSEY 
“THATCHINGS,”’ BIERTON, 





creer COMER Mystery Success: 


never flags for a 


. their biggest success with this 


(Post 2d.) 


AYLESBURY (Bucks) 
Tel. : AYLESBURY 958 




















“ LETITIA’ MEETS }THE 


‘FAMILY ” 


(Is., 5 m., 5 w.) 


‘Delightful four-act comedy.’’—Daily 
Dispatch. 


*“*UNDERCURRENTS” 
(2 s., 8 m., 2 w.) 


“Fine skill. The character sketching is 
rich and diverse.’’—Manchester City News 


‘““LIMPETS ” 
(Is., 3 m., 6 w.) 


**Abounds in humour.”’ 
—Amateur Theatre. 





Fee: @) 
Books 2s. 6d. Reading copy, Is. 





ROSS HILLS, Apple Tree Cottage, 
Brundall, Norfolk 


See ‘‘Stage’’ Tour List—can be seen 1946 


The ‘‘Something Different’? Attraction 


REPERTORY AND AMATEUR 
RELEASE ! 


xLornaDoone x 


(Adapted by William Deneen) 
The above is the sole property of 
WILLIAM WATT 
Touring during 1946 with enormous 
success. 
Available from January Ist, 1947. One 
simple set plus one inset. 6 m., 5 w. 


Enormous ‘‘Box Office’’ 








One extract from the scores of Press 
praises: ‘‘l found myself gripping the side 
of my seat, and it is a long time since 
Hollywood or Elstree have done that to 
me. It contains a quality of enthralling 
suspense.” 

Book Your Date Now 





Terms 
WILLIAM WATT, 


19 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 
ABBEY 2759 








“WHO IS SYLVIA?”’ 
A Comedy-Thriller by 
Gilbert Brookfield 
(3 acts, 10 women, | set) 


‘“1F YOU REMEMBER” 


A New Farce by 
Roland Fenton 
(3 acts, 6 m., 4f., | set) 
Acting Editions (each) 3/2 post paid from: 
STAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/STAGECRAFT, LONDON, W.C.| 


Producers— 
KEEP A DATE OPEN FOR 


BROADACRE FARM 


(6 m., 6 f.) 
A really original three-act 
Comedy ready for early 
Autumn production. 


Write for Particulars : 


H. G. MACLAURIN 
105 Westbourne Road, Sheffield 10 














MARIAN I. NAYLOR 


L.R.A.M. (Elec.), L.G.S.M. (Eloc.), 
MIME DIPLOMA 
SILVER MEDALLIST POETRY SOCIETY 





Productions - Teaching 
Coaching 





6 THE KEIR, WESTSIDE, WIMBLEDON COMMON 


S.W.19 


Tel. WIM. 2161 











THE ARTS CLUB 
SHEFFIELD 


ONE-ACT PLAY COMPETITION 
£5:5:0 PRIZE and 
PERFORMANCE GUARANTEED 


ENTRY FEE, 7/6 
Closing date, 30th November, 1947 
ALL DETAILS FROM THE HON. SECRETARY, 
MISS F. E. WARD, 
STORTH LODGE, MOORWOODS LANE, 
OWLER BAR, SHEFFIELD, 11 























DOREEN ERROLL 


COSTUMES of 
every description 


oes eed 





SPECIAL TERMS TO B.D.L. 
MEMBERS. ENQUIRIES INVITED 





8/9 CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W.1 


Telephone GER. 4136 


PLAYS OF DISTINCTION 


ON APPROVAL 
THREE NEW ONE-ACTS 
FLYING TRAPEZE, by Phyllis Neill (2 m., 

3 f.). A joy to producers. 
LORD OF LIFE, by Muriel Kellett (4 m., 4 f.). 
Controversial as ‘‘Frieda.’ 


WHITE COCKADE, by Alida L. Richardson 
(I m., 6 f.). A sure Festival winner. 








Catalogue of 250 plays, 4d., post free from 


The International One-Act Play Theatre 
60 EARLSFIELD ROAD, LONDON, S.W.18 








ONE-ACT PLAYS 
by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w.,2 m. Is. 8d. each post paid. 

be 4 yo hy. — Cottage drama for 

NEEDLES AND PINS. For7 w. Is. 8d. post paid 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paid. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4w., Im. 

Is. 8d. post paid. 
GRAHAM NAPIER 
2 PLASTURTON GARDENS, CARDIFF 


The Universities’ Settlement in East London 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 
1947-1948 Season 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
Two Year Acting Courses; also 
Short Courses in Movement, Voice, 
Stage Lighting, etc. 





For particulars apply to the Registrar, 
TOYNBEE HALL, 28 Commercial 
Street, LONDON, E.1. 








New All-Women Comedy 


@ “SHOOTING STAR” (9 w., | scene). 
OA good parts; simple to stage. Full 
instructions. 
@ “UNITED WE FALL” (Comedy, 8 w., 
| scene). 
“Went wonderfully well.’’ 
@ “THE idee TIN GOD” a 
I scene, 5 m. 
“A darned pots y play. ** “A splendid show.’ 
‘Quietly notable.’’ ‘‘Best laugh for years.’ 
All the above are 3-Act Plays 
JOHN KNOWLES 
25 WELHOLME ROAD, GRIMSBY, LINCS 
Send 6d. for postage for approval copy. 


” 
“THE DOG WATCHES 
By ROSS HUTCHINSON 
Just ended two years’ very successful 
professional tour. 
A new Naval Comedy Farce. 7 males 3 females 


Evening News : “WHEN A WOMAN GOES 
ABROAD. . an evening of nice, clean fun 
and games is had by all. 

“The Author certainly shows, in his first play, 


a very happy knack of comic situation and a 
flair for crisp and crackling dialogue .. .” 
Nottingham Journal : ‘‘Naval men in the house 
found the humours of ‘THE DOG WATCHES’, 
which is lively farce in the traditions of “THE 
MIDDLE WATCH’, even more laughable than 
the Army visitors, and heaven knows they laughed 
enough .. .” 
STEELE’S, 32 Haymarket, S.W. | 














New One-Act Thriller 


GWEN PIERCE 


CAERWYS, MOLD, FLINTSHIRE 
(Author of ‘‘The Chinese Crystal,’’ ‘‘One of the 
Lucky Ones,”’ etc.) 


‘*LORDLY JAMES” 


(2 m., 2 f.) 
STUDY IN SUPPOSED 
DEMONIAC POSSESSION 
Copies, Is. 6d., post free, from Author 











VIVIENNE GUIGNARD, R.A.D.A. 
EVENING and SATURDAY 








THEATRE CLASSES 
ACTING, SINGING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 

SCHOLARSHIP AUDITIONS 

September, 1947 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
Fee: One Guinea- per Term 


STUDIO THEATRE 
Telephone BAYswater 5216 
ALL enquiries 10 Monmouth Road, W.2 




















-CARLOTTA 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIER 
PERIOD COSTUMES 
A SPECIALTY 


39 GREAT JAMES STREET 
BEDFORD ROW, W.C.I 
HOLBORN 6423 








Now Ready 
LIST OF COMMENDABLE 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 


FOR 
WOMEN & YOUTH GROUPS 


Compiled by 
a Special Committee of the Drama League 


Price SIXPENCE 
B.D.L. 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.| 











3 PLAYS for BOYS 


IN THREE ACTS 


“HE FOUND ADVENTURE ”’ 
“PETER LENDS A HAND ”’ 
““THERE’S CRIME IN THE JUNGLE”’ 


Reading copies may be borrowed for 6d. postage 
from the author, Charles Barkaway, 33 Priory 
Road, N.8. 

Published (2/6) by 


SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 


CTORS Ww ANTED. The Tavistock Repertory 

Company requires a few experienced non- 
professional actors to rehearse evenings and week- 
ends for monthly productions of interesting plays at 
the Tavistock Little Theatre. Write to the aged 
atC hristchurch Studio, Albany | Street, N. W.l 

OL I APSIBL E tubular framework and lightweight 

red and gold striped Curtains for small stage. 
Four-point footlights and two sliding wing-light 

















standards (electric), £20 or nearest offer. Box 54, 
British Drama League. 
RIPPL EGA" TE INS” TITUTE, Golden Lane, 


E.C.1, have arranged Evening Classes for Ama- 
teurs interested i in Dramatic and Operatic Art leading 
up to performances in the Institute’s fully licensed 
theatre. Dramatic Art: Mondays, Instructor, Mr. 
Maurice Ryder; Tuesdays, Instructor, Mr. Spencer 
Arnold. Operatic Art: Wednesdays, Instructor, Mrs. 
Kittie Machin. Fee 7/6 for session of three terms of 
12 weeks each commencing 15th September, 1947, at 
6.15 p.m.; prospectus giving full particulars may be 
obtained from the Cripplegate Institute. 


RAMA Group meeting twice weekly, Central 

London, wants acting members for Autumn 
Season. Past productions have included Sierra’s 
**Two Shepherds,” and ‘‘Wife to a Famous Man,” 
Richard Hughes’ ‘‘Sister’s Tragedy,” Katiev’s 
‘“‘Squaring the Circle,’ Moss Hart and George 
Kaufman’s ‘*You Can’t Take It With You,”’ Tchekov’s 
‘Three Sisters,” and an original Revue, Write 
Box No. 57. 


HELEN 8 STOTT-CHADWICK, L.G.MS. Elocu- 
tion, -—Voice Production, Speech 
Training, shack Art, Mime. Enquiries: 21 Glen- 
buck Court, Surbiton, Surrey. Elmbridge 7032. 





LAYS, MSS.., etc., copied by experienced Typist. 
Stencils cut. All work promptly and attractively 
executed. Copying Plays, MSS., etc., 2/3 thousand 
words including up to six carbons. Stencils extra. 
Write Leonard Ellen, 123 Heythorp Street, South- 
fields, S.W.18 





HE Tools ‘for the Job.” List Make-up Boxes’ 

Mirrors, Wigs, —- Stamp. ‘‘Theatre-Aids,’s 
16b Ryfold Road, $.W.19. B.D.L. Langdale School 
reserv. ation avi ailable man, £1. 


PW. 0 1,000-watt Strs and Pattern 59 Floodlight, 

with one spare bulb and two colour slides. Used 
once. £4/15/- each. Carriage paid to buyers’ address. 
Box 53, British Drama League. 





| 49, Greek Street, W.1 





SALLY SPRUCE LTD. 


THEATRICAL COSTU MIERS 
Modern Plays Dress2d in Perfect Character 


GERrard 3162 























FURSE 


STAGE LIGHTING 


AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
COLOUR LIGHTING AND ALL TYPES OF STAGE ACCESSORIES FOR 


Private Theatres 
Public Halls, Schools 


We are actual manufacturing specialists in 
the supply only or complete installation of 
every class of Stage Equipment—advice and 
quotations freely given. 


SLI8 
Standard 
Magazine 

Compartment 
Footlight 


SS12 ‘‘Frenca’’ Super Soft-edged 
Beam Spotlight 


Ask us for Illustrated Leaflet W5! 


COLOUR LIGHTING, FOOTLIGHTS, BATTENS, 
SPOTLIGHTS, - FLOODLIGHTS, SWITCHBOARDS, 
DIMMERS, CURTAIN CONTROLS, TRACKS & 
ACCESSORIES, BORDER BARRELS, COUNTER- 
WEIGHTING, FIREPROOF SHUTTERS & CURTAINS, 
ORGAN CONSOLE AND ORCHESTRA LIFTS, etc. 


Theatre Gelatines and Fursoid Colour Media 


Send us your Enquiries SL35. Standard 500w. Flood 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM Tel.: 8213—6 lines 


LONDON: 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 
IRISH AGENTS: CENTURY MACHINERY STORES, LTD., 70 MIDDLE ABBEY ST., DUBLIN 
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